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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrrr’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEK Ly, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 
Jt is Messrs. Harrer & Broruers’ intention em 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 


ecals for three years only. 


“Tt is decidedly peaceful in its teaching, and exercises a great 
influence in correct training and education.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An WEEKLY. 
The frontispiece of the beautiful number published June 17 ts an 


exquisite picture of an Italian child, encircled by a rare design for a 
miniature. This work of art is by Mr. Frank FRENCH, and bears 
the appropriate name, 

“ VITTORIA.” 


It is accompanied by a charming poem by Marcaret E. Sane- 
ster. Other artistic attractions are a full page entitled “ The First 


Lesson” ; Tasteful Ear-Rings,” a charming bit of child life, it- 


lustrations accompanying text by Cucmer Barnes, Dan Brarp, Son 
Eytincé ; and a page of the ever-popular “ Wiggles.” 

The letterpress is varied and entertaining, including Part IV. of 
“ Our Little Dunce,” by Lucy C. Litnm; Chapter VIL of “ Left 
Behind”; “ Real Giants and Dwarfs,” by Mary A. Barr; “ Camp- 
ing’ Out,” by Kink Monror ; and “ Teddy Telford’s Educated Pig,” 
by Swett. 


HARPER’Ss YOUNG PrOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s YounG Propie will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A FEW FACTS. 


N its issue for May 10, 1884, HARPER’s WEEKLY 

said, in allusion to Mr. PHELPs’s effort to explain 

the connection of Mr. BLAINE with the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith Railroad: : 


“The one fact in this controversy which remains undisturbed, 
and which the honest voter everywhere will plainly comprehend, 
is this: In the spring of 1869 Mr. Biainr, as Speaker, made a 
ruling in favor of the Little Rock Railroad securing to it a gov- 
ernment land grant, which passed on April 9. Soon afterward it 
appeared that Mr. Biaink was very desirous of obtaining an in- 
terest in building the road, and on June 29 he wrote to his friend 
Mr. Fisuer, the contractor, who had made him some offer, asking 
that “Mr. CatpwkLL, who then controlled the enterprise, should 
make him (Mr. Biarne) a definite proposition to enable him to 
acquire the interest that he desired. On the 2d of July he renews 
the suggestion. Mr. CALDWELL apparently not responding, Mr. 
Biatnk writes again, on the 4th of October, to his intermediary, 
Mr. Fisuer, and tells the story of his ruling, showing that he, as 
Speaker, saved the road, and authorizing Mr. Fisuer to tell Mr. 
CALDWELL that thus, without knowing it, he (Mr. Biatne) had 
done him a great favor. On the same day he writes another let- 
ter to Mr. Fisuer, urging him to read the Globe, which he sends 
him, and see‘how narrowly, by means of his ruling, the bill aiding 
the road escaped defeat. In the same letter Mr. Baring expresses 
his natural anxiety to make the most of the arrangement which 
he had already completed with Mr. Fisnrr, but states that he is 
bothered by Mr. CaLtpwetv’s delay. This repeated reference to 
his official action was apparently intended to bring Mr. CaLpwELi 
to the point. This is the natural and fair interpretation of the 
letters, and it is this which startled the country when the disclos- 
urés were first made, eight years ago. Our readers will judge for 


_ themselves whether this-is a fair view of the letters, and whether 


Mr. Puevps’s explanation removes this impression. We do not 
think that it does. But now, having what must be considered an 
explanafion from Mr. Biaine himself, which leaves the question 
where it was, can anything be plainer than that his nomination 
would involve extraordinary risks for the Republican party ? 
Could the party wisely venture upon a campaign which would in- 
evitahly turn upon the question whether its Presidential candidate 


. had made his official action serve his personal advantage 


Mr. PHELPs’s letter was Mr. BLAINE’s own explana- 
tion and defense, because, of course, it was not pub- 
lished without Mr. BLAINE’s knowledge and consent. 
It was all that could be said to explain the transac- 
tion, and other similar transactions, and of this ex- 
planation HaArRPER’s WEEKLY declared that it was 
unsatisfactory. No subsequent word upon the sub- 
ject has been spoken by Mr. BLAINE or his friends. 
It has been asserted, indeed, that the story was a stale 
calumny; that the Republican masses demanded Mr. 
BLAINE’S nomination ; that ‘‘the people” had repudi- 
ated the slander; that Pharisees are no better than 
: Other people; and that dudes are very poor practical 
politicians. But not a word has been spoken or writ- 
ten to disprove the assertion that Mr. BLAINE’s own 
letters show that he had used his official position and 
action to promote his personal advantage. 
_ It has been alleged, indeed, with persistent incon- 
sistency, that it is superfine morality to object to such 
things; that ‘‘they all do it”; that GARFIELD was 
aspersed in the same way; that WASHINGTON and all 
great and good men have been assailed with lies and 
billingsgate; that we must take men as they are; that 
those who protest against such things are political 
purists and supernaturalists and impracticable fools, 
flies on the wheel, premature angels, assistant Demo- 
crats, and whatever other epithets may occur to the 
But when the shower of 
denunciation has passed, it still appears that no ex- 


planation whatever has been offered of the fact that | 


the Speaker of the American House of Representatives 
called attention to his favorable official ruling as a 
reason for admitting him to a pecuniary interest in a 
railroad enterprise, and suggested that he had many 
ways of making himself useful to the enterprise, and 
would not be a ‘‘dead-head” in it. Such facts are 
revelations and illustrations of methods and morals 
which render a man unfit for the Presidency, and if a 
great majority of the Republican party select him as 
a candidate, it must be assumed that it is because they 
do not disapprove them. It can not be said that they 
do not believe them, because the facts have not been = 


| disproved, and Republicans who value the character 


and purpose of the party more than its name can not 
consent to injure them by sustaining such a repre- 
sentative of the party of LINCOLN and SUMNER. 

The more strenuously it is urged and the more 
plainly it is proved that the Chicago candidate is a 
true representative of the party, the more doubtful 
becomes the prospect of political progress and reform 


| under Republican auspices, and the stronger becomes 


the current which sets toward party reorganization. 
The professions of a platform must be judged by the 
candidate selected to represent it. The platform of the 
Chicago Convention contains a satisfactory declara- 
tion upon the subject of civil service reform. But the 
candidate who stands upon it is wholly unknown as 
a friend of reform, except by a declaration for fixed 
terms made in a speech four years ago, and all the 
tenets and practices of the political school to which he 


belongs are directly opposed to reform. Moreover, his | 


candidacy has been pressed, at Chicago as well as else- 
where, with a total disregard of every principle of such 
reform. There is no conspicuous public man who rep- 
resents the aims and views and methods of civil serv- 
ice reform less than Mr. BLAINE; and to adopt a sat- 
isfactory and distinct declaration upon that subject, 
and to select him as its representative, is merely to 
discredit the platform, and to suggest that it was de- 
signed not to pledge the party to reform, but to in- 
veigle reformers to support the candidate. But he 
was instantly and instinctively repudiated by the re- 
form sentiment of the party, and his nomination, 
more than any other possible nomination, has alarm- 
ed that Republican sentiment throughout the coun- 
try. His letter of acceptance, so far as it relates to 
this subject, will be interpreted by his career and by 
the conduct of his most intimate and familiar friends. 


A greater misfortune than the nomination could not | 


have befallen the Republican party. 


PARTY. AND PARTY ALLEGIANCE. 


Many gentlemen are reported to have said that 
much as they deplore the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, 
they yet hold any Republican to be better than any 
Democrat, and that no disaster could be so great as 
Democratic success. They must stand by the party 
nominations, let come what may. But they forget 
that if this view be sound now, it is always sound, 
and that if it had always prevailed there would never 
have been a Republican party tostand by. The men 
who formed the Republican party believed that such 
organizations were agencies to carry out policies 
which were founded upon certain principles and con- 
victions, and that fidelity to those principles and con- 
victions required opposition to any party action that 
betrayed them. They did not place party above the 
great objects of party, nor hold that patriotism was 
satisfied by obedience to party action, whatever it 
might be. Ina word, they did not accept JoHNn Cocu- 
RANE'’S famous dictum, nor agree that a party was 
greater than a principle. 

This shows the true position of a reasonable party 
man. He will gladly co-operate with those of the 
same general views and objects that he cherishes. 
When the party action is wrong, he will oppose it in 
the interest of the party as the agency that he prefers. 
But when the issue is distinctly presented of support- 
ing the action of his party to defeat what he holds to be 
the essential é6bject of the party, he will refuse to sup- 
port it. Those whoin the face of the plainest declara- 
tions impose that alternative must bear the responsi- 
bility of the consequences. Republican success as a 
BLAINE party would be a radical change in the spirit, 
the character, the methods, and the aims for which 
Independent Republicans have sustained the party. 
Republican defeat under Mr. BLAINE would compel 
either a party change in the sense desired by revolt- 
ing Republicans or party disintegration. 

There are those who say that they can understand 
why aman should join the Democrats if he does not 
approve the Republicans, but that they can not un- 
derstand how a man who calls himself a Republican 
can vote for a Democrat. But if the success of the 
Republican candidate at any election does not promise 
the progress of what he holds to be Republican ob- 
jects, and that of the Democrat does promise it, then 
it isnot surprising that the voter should consider prin- 
ciples rather than men, and stay at home or vote ac- 
cordingly. This was the precise situation in 1882 in 
New York. ‘The CLEVELAND majority was not tech- 
nically a Democratic majority, but it revealed a situ- 
ation of which honest and intelligent Democrats might 
have taken great advantage. 


THE DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY. 


THE Democratic Convention has a great opportu- 
nity. It sees the strong and just Republican protest 
against the Republican nomination. It knows that 
such a protest is a source of immense strength to an 
opposing party, and if it has not the sense and the 
skill to use the advantage offered to it, it will crown 
its frequent errors with a colossal blunder. By com- 
mon consent the old issues are largely settled, and 
upon the-real issues of to-day the younger, fresher, 
vital element in both parties is largely agreed. Yet 
there is deep distrust. of the Democratic: party, and 
it will not be alleviated except by a nomination which 
shows the power in the party of the element to which 
we allude. 

The Independent Republicans certainly do not dic- 
tate or threaten. Their position is plain and intelligi- 
ble. Having certain desires in regard to the character 
and the aims of administration so strong that they have 
withdrawn from support of their own party nomina- 
tion, they will not support any other party which 
does not by its nominations and declarations, each 
authenticating the other, promise to advance the good 
ends which they seek. The Independent Republican 
revolt is not personal or vindictive. It does not spring 
from disappointed ambition or from any unworthy 
motive. It is temperate, intelligent, conscientious, 
and perfectly resolute. It understands the situation 
and comprehends the means at its disposal. 


PHARISEEISM. 


DURING the long preliminary discussion of the Re- 
publican nomination, HARPER’S WEEKLY said only 
that the nomination of Mr. BLAINE was inexpedient. 
But it pointed out why it was inexpedient. The rea- 
son was that the nomination would be accepted as tie 
measure of Republican morality in politics, and that 
it must necessarily produce an immense defection, be- 
cause it is among those who carry conscience into pol- 
itics that Republicanism is strong, and it is to them 
that the Republican candidate represents unclean 
politics. 

The tone of the reply to the protest that has been 
made is very significant. It is a derision of ‘‘ Phari- 
sees” and ‘‘ holier-than-thou men,” and an assertion 
that ‘‘the remnant” is no better than other people. 
It is the echo of the old Commercial Advertiser strain, 
which the new Commercial, it must permit us to say, 
bunglingly imitates, and bunglingly because it is un- 
natural to the new spirit of that excellent paper. 
Why should honesty and decency in politics be ridi- 
culed as too heavenly for earth? Is it such a very 
**ideal” demand that a public man shall be beyond 
suspicion of improper conduct? If it be ‘*‘ too super- 
fine”—and to call it Phariseeism implies that it is so 
considered—so much the worse for the country, not 
for the Pharisees. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, in his 
eulogy upon Mr. SEWARD, perceiving that the whole 
tone of feeling in this respect had changed, said, im- 
pressively, and in words worth heeding: ‘‘ Our fore- 
fathers would marvel could they imagine it possible 
for me to claim credit for Mr. SEWARD on the score of 
his honesty as a public man. Yet the time has come 
when we must honor one who never bought nor sold 
a vote or a place, and who never permitted his public 
action to be contaminated in the atmosphere of cor- 
poration influence.” | 

In our present partisan lingo the demand for hon- 
esty in public life is Phariseeism, and one of the best 
signs of the times is that this sect of Pharisees is so 
large and so increasing. 


THE REPEAL OF THE REFORM BILL. 


THE committee of the House of Representatives to 
which the bills for the repeal of the civil service re- 
form bill were referred has reported unanimously 
against the repeal, and the committee warmly and 
justly praises the work of the Civil Service Commis- 


>sion. The members of the Commission certainly de- 


serve the praise. They have devoted themselves as- 
siduously and efficiently to their duties, and to them, 
and to the support of the President, the auspicious 
opening of the practical reform is due. 

The unanimity of the committee of the Democratic 
House, and the steady and vigorous fidelity to reform 
of the Democratic Governor CLEVELAND, of New York, 
show that the question is now accepted by both parties 
as one that can be no longer avoided, and show also 
the great political progress that has been made in the 
country. This progress has been achieved while both 
parties have been cohering mainly by their traditions, 
and while a new generation to which the old tradi- 
tions are not inspiring has grown up within them. 
That new generation in the Republican party has been 
repelled and revolted by the recent nomination, which 
is the announcement that other influences than those 
of reform have overpowered the party.. In the Demo- 
cratic party the same generation is active and hope- 
ful, and accepts sincerely the issue of reform in the 
civil service as the same body has shown its power, 
but not its persistence, upon the question of revenue 
reform. 

What the result of the unhappy Republican at- 
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tempt to compel the party to sustain a nomination 
which the best feeling. of the party rejects can not 
now be foreseen. In any case, no man need suppose 
that the spirit which moulded the Republican party, 
the conscience, the intelligence, and the courage which 


led the country in the great antislavery contest, if it 


protests against a fatal Republican action, and refuses 
‘adhesion to it, will be lost to the country. The Con- 
science Whigs were quite as efficient patriots as the 
Cotton Whigs. Republican friends of the reform 
which Congress has refused to arrest by stopping the 
appropriation or by repealing the law are among those 
who most resolutely refuse to sustain Republican ac- 
tion which gives the lie to the platform upon that point, 
and which repudiates the whole spirit and purpose of 


the reform movement. 


TILDEN’S LETTER. 


Mr. TILDEN’s formal renunciation, in advance, of the 
Democratic nomination, is not a surprise. His pur- 
pose has not been concealed from his intimate friends, 
and the incessant assurances of others that he would 
certainly accept have been due to the eager wish, not 
to knowledge. The letter withdraws from public life 
a familiar figure and name, but it is occupied with al- 
luding to the services of the writer, as he understands 
them, and therefore challenges no criticism, except 
as to the justice of his own estimate of those services, 
which is not a subject of public importance. 

Mr. TILDEN’s letter also withdraws from the pend- 
ing Pesidential controversy the question of personal 
vindication. There wasa Democratic sentiment which 
held that the campaign should be a protest against 
the decision of 1876, and an expression of resolution 
never to ‘‘condone” it. This issue lapses with his 
withdrawal, and it enables the Democratic party to 
show its controlling spirit. 

There are some names suggested as possible Demo- 
cratic candidates which can be regarded, under exist- 
ing circumstances, only as preposterous. It is even 
possible for the Convention to make a ludicrous nom- 
ination, and its action will be watched with much 
more than the usual partisan interest. 


THE GENERAL PROTEST, 


WE have received a great number of letters froin Repub- 
licans in regard to the Republican nomination and to the 
position of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

The great mass of the letters pay us the compliment of 
assuming that the WEEKLY could not and would not advise 
its readers to support a candidacy which it had declared to 
be unworthy, and they declare almost universally the inten- 
tion of awaiting the action of the Democratic Convention. 

There are one or two of our friends who ask whether re- 
form can be expected of the Democratic party. The re- 
ply is, whether it can be expected of a party that delib- 
erately selects Mr. BLAINE as its representative. Would 
any man familiar with the career of both thiuk of compar- 
ing Mr. BLAINE as a reformer, in the truest and most prac- 
tical sense, with Governor CLEVELAND? As we have often 
said, the first great State movement for reform—the move- 
ment in New York—is very largely due to the courage and 
sagacity of Governor CLEVELAND. If Mr. BLAINE has shown 
any interest in reform except a declaration in a speech four 
years ago that there should be a fixed limited term of office 
—which, while recognizing the then rising demand for 
reform, was certainly not a reform suggestion—it is un- 
known to us. That a BLaINE administration should be in 
any just and large sense a reform adwinistration is an iJlo- 
gical expectation. 


AN ENGLISH RAILWAY CASE. 


A SINGULAR decision was rendered a short time ago by 
the magistrates of Croydon, England. A Mr. PRIDEAUX 
SELBY was summoned for ringing the electric communi- 
cator between the passengers and the guard, and thereby 
stopping a train in which he was travelling, without suffi- 
cient reason. The defendant said he had a very sufficient 
reason, because he wanted to get out at Croydon, and object- 
ed to being taken on to Brighton; and the Bench decided 
that he was justified in stopping the train, and dismissed 
the summons. Should this decision be sustained, it would 


introduce a new element of danger into English railway | 


travel. Instead of being under the control of the conduct- 
or, passenger trains would be directed by the whims and 
caprices of the passengers, time-tables would cease to be 
Teliable, aud confusion would take the place of system. It 
's not likely, however, that passengers will be permitted to 
take the control out of the conductor’s hands. 


THE GALLERIES IN THE CONVENTION. 


IT is reported that the Convention Hall in Chicago is to 
be enlarged to accommodate two or three théfsand more 
persons. This is a very great mistake, and we shall be 
Surprised if the experience of this year does not prove con- 
clusively that the National Conventions should be held in 
smaller halls, In the great space of an exhibition build- 


118 Only a few voices cau be heard, and the business of the 
leries and around the hall. 

= every viva voce vote the thousands of spectators can 
ERR. aan, aud there was a suggestion of the National 

onvention of the old French Revolution when, on the last 
lei of the late Convention, a vote from Wisconsin del- 
one for that distinguished Union soldier and civilian, 
oe FAIRCHILD, was roundly hissed by the galleries. 
aa broke in also upon the opening speech of a Nebraska 
“2 “gate; and however untimely, in the impatience of the 

oment, the speech may have been, it was not for.the gal- 


Convention is wholly at the mercy of the crowd in the gal- 


leries to intervene. As in 1880, the crowd in the galleries, 
admitted by ticket, was a crowd selected for the purpose 
of yelling fur the favorite candidate. Upon the platform 
behind the president the yelling crowd was regularly di- 
rected by a leader upon whom it fixed its eyes, and who 


governed the voices by the movement of his hand, like the 


conductor of an orchestra or chorus. 

It was a perfectly good-natured crowd throughout the 
session of the Convention, but it is easy to see that it might 
easily rise to an excitement which would overpower and in- 
timidate a deliberative body. The only service of such a 
crowd is that of. beginning and sustaining the wholly arti- 
ficial yell with which the name of a favorite candidate is 
received, and that is a ceremony which may be wisely omit- 
ted. It is impossible to admit all the thousands who wish 
to see the Convention, and therefore there should be no 
more persons admitted than will constitute an audience not 


so large as to confuse and delay the work of the Conven- 
| tion. The vast and good-natured crowd is certainly a 


unique and striking spectacle, but it is very inconvenient, 
and may readily become dangerous. 


PERSONAL. 


In the days of the old Volunteer Fire Department there were 
no Bennett medals for brave firemen. Whether the awarding of 
such tributes tends to make men braver or not is a question that 
may be answered in a variety of ways, but it is pleasing to one’s 
sense of equity that some ition be made of deeds in which 
men risk their lives for others. Professor Taropore W. Dwicurt, of 
the Columbia College Law School, was the orator of presentation 
this year. If the art of oratory were as highly valued now as it 
used to. be, such an occasion would commend itself to it more 
forcibly than did most of the occasions that elicited the eloquence 
of DEMOSTHENES. 

—A New York organist has been lamenting in the newspapers 
the vexations of his profession, especially its lack of social recog- 
nition, and the bothersome opinionativeness of lay members of 
church music committees. His trials, however, are much less se- 
vere than those experienced by singers, and his bosses are more 
considerate than the managers of concerts and operas. May his 
salary never be less, and his troubles never more serious ! 

—Some reader in the Mercantile Library reading-room pencilled 
this petition on the margin of a popular evening paper: “ Don’t 
read all the advertisements to-night. Other people would like a 
glance at this paper.”” The request is still preserved in the file of 
that journal which has been stored away behind the counter. It 
seems reasonable enough. 

—Chief Justice Daty declares that the committee on the prize 
poems on the white elephant had no difficulty in refusing to 
award the $500 prize. Careful and repeated balloting was unne- 
cessary. They were speedily convinced that not one of the six 
bundred or more offered was worthy of the reward. American 
poetry never before received so cruel a blow. It is useless to 
argue that the subject was too trivial. The soaring genius of a 
Mixton never soared higher than when under the inspiration of a 
mere reptile. 

—Americans were much angered when Dickens and Mrs. Trot- 
Lope said unkind things about this country, and Dickens, on his 
second visit, felt compelled to apologize for what he had done. 
Will Americans think better of Mr. Henry Irvine for the num- 
berless and ever-recurring compliments he has tossed to us since 
his return to England ? 

—Mr. J. Epwarp Srymons, the new and able President of the 
Stock Exchange, caused some smiles to play gently around the 
brokers’ lips when, during his speech accepting the presidency, he 
adapted ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s well-known words: “ Let us, then, 
commence the labors that are before us with the firm determina- 
tion to do the right as God gives us to see the right.” It was the 
first time, they said, that such language had been used on such an 
occasion, and the novelty struck them pleasantly. 

—The imitators of Suttivan and Strauss who have produced 
“comic opera” for our summer solstice have distinguished them- 
selves pre-eminently this year. A more nearly perfect adaptation 
of means to ends has not yet been seen than the fitness of their silli- 
ness toa silly season. The audiences, as a rule, though not what is 
known as “ select,” wonderfully represent the survival of the fittest 
for this sort of thing. But even Mr. Suttivan himself can not 
keep up to his own fine standard in light: music. 

—The medals for painting and sculpture at the Salon will not 
be awarded this year. No candidate secured a majority of the 
votes of the jury. BouGuerrau came highest, with forty-nine 
votes. 7 

—I maintain, says Mr. Water Besant, that fiction is a fine art, 
governed by general rules like any other art; that these rules can 
be taught like those of any other art; and that the teaching breaks 
down just where that of painting, music, or sculpture breaks down 
—at those points, namely, where natural aptitude is required, and 
fails to appear. This is the rudimentary condition of the art, just 
as an eye for color, form, and drawing—in other words, natural 
aptitude—is required for the painter’s art. 

—The Rev. Compron Reape begins an essay on CHARLES READE 
as follows: “‘I owe the larger half of what I am to my mother, 
the rest to the accident of my father’s grandfather having mar- 
ried the daughter of the village blacksmith.’ That was the sin- 
cere self-analysis of a soul before all things honest. Brains first, 
virility next, ancestry in the background. And yet, in spite of 
this insistence on the paramount lordship of mind and the worth 
of a perfect body, Caartes Reape at heart cherished the know- 
ledge that he was by descent a gentleman.” 

—Mr. Ricuarp H. Hurron praises Cardinal Newman for having 
enriched English literature with, the most delicate, the most apt, 
the most musical, and the most lustrous of English styles, and 
thinks that the greatest of his claims to gratitude is that he has 
added so much to our knowledge of human nature, and especially 
to our knowledge of the links which connect human nature with 
the supernatural life above us. 

—Says a writer in London 7ruth: “It was stated positively in 
the papers a few weeks ago that Dr. Ottver Wenpe.t, Hotes was 
coming to England. [ am in a position to deny the rumor on the 
very best authority, to wit, the words of the venerable author of 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table himself. ‘I have always 
dreaded the sea,’ the Doctor writes in a characteristic vein, ‘and 
at my time of life I am not going to give up a passion I have 
cherished for so many years. I intend to die where I am.’” 

—The late Mr. Jeremzan Mupank was one of those merchants 
whose careers-afé the true glory of the metropolis, and whose ex- 
amples belong most to the brightest of her aspiring sons. He was 
far - seeing, conservative, and enterprising, a conceiver of large 
schemes, a financier who did not fail, a friend to wise charities. 
Three years ago, when the directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railroad were making their annual tour of inspec- 
tion, and had reached Milbank—a town in Dakota named after 
him—a delegation of citizens met them at the station. Mr. Mir- 
BANK expressed his regret that a place bearing his name should 
be without a church, and promised them $20,000 to build one with, 
asking them to point out from where they stood the most eligible 


site for such a structure. In twenty minutes he had completed 
the transaction ; and although himself an ardent Baptist, he pro- 
posed to have the new church used in turn by the various religious 
bodies of the town, and given the next year to that denomination 
which promised the most usefulness. Another of his gifts was 
$25,000 to the Rochester University. He leaves a widow, a son 
(Mr. JosrpH Mitpanx), and a daugliter (the wife of Mr. A. A. An- 
DERSON, the artist). In his will he bequeathed $10,000 to his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Braipeman, of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
of which for twenty years he was an honored and beloved member. 

—At a recent meeting of the Texas Wovl-growers’ Association, 
in Taylor, the address of welcome was delivered by General S. G. 
Grirrin, of New Hampshire, a Union soldier in the ldte war, now 
the owner of a handsome farm near Taylor. 7 

—The Brooklyn person in the House of Representatives who 
has taken upon himself the task of making existence burdensome 
to the governments of the Old World, and especially to the Eng- 
lish government, has been once more rather heavily “sat upon,” 
to use a parliamentary euphemism. Nettled by the consequences 
of his opposition to the resolution permitting Ensign ReyNoips to 
accept a decoration from the Emperor of Austria for bravery, he 
offered a resolution thanking many persons for brave acts, and em- 
bodying an insult to the House collectively.. He insisted that a 
quarter of an hour should be wasted in reading his resolution, and 
under the rules the Speaker had to permit it. When all this had 
been done, a member moved that the resolution be sent to the 
Committee on Public Health, and amid roars of laughter the mo- 
tion was carried. 

—The will of the late Empress Marta Anna of. Austria be- 
queathed twelve million florins to the King of Naples, and enormous 
sums to several convents. All her jewels went to the Emperor. 

—Two cantatas composed by Brrruoven, for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra, have been discovered, after lying neglected and 
forgotten among the treasures of a Leipsic antiquarian. Dr. 
Havs ick, the celebrated musical critic of Vienna, pronounces them 
genuine, after having heard Branas play them. 

—From M. Mavpas’s account of the coup d’état it is very clear 
that Lovis Napo.gon’s principal motive for perjuring himself, and 
turning the French Republic into an Empire, was a lack of money, 
He could have more funds at command as Emperor. ; 

—Mr. Freperick Wepsoreg, a critic who never hesitates to ex- 
press himself frankly with reference to Mr. WatstLer’s idiosyn- 
crasies, says of that artist’s recent exhibition of sixty-seven de- 
signs in oil, water-color, and pastel, called “an arrangement in 


flesh-color and gray”: “When Mr. WutstLer speaks it is because 
there is something fresh to be said; a new, pretty thing has been“____ 


seen, or a thing has been seen newly, and clamors to be recorded 
—perhaps the roll of a wave out at sea, or the look of night on 
the river, or perhaps it is only the bottles of pear-drops and bull’s- 
eyes and the pile of oranges in the shadowed window of a Chelsea 
sweet-shop, or the ill-clad grace of some draggled hussy of the 


slums, or the passage of level aftertfoon light. across a five-o’clock . 


tea table, or a leg crossed audaciously, a flash of movement, a dainty 


head buried cozily in pillows, a turn of hand, or a revealing ges- | 


ture. In any case it is fresh or freshly seen, and in almost every 
case it is set down engaginglf.” But “of course Mr. WHISTLER 
has not to do with what is called imagination; he has to do with 
the vivacious record of sometimes trivial fact.” 

—The latest historian of King Henry VIII. gives us this pic- 
ture: “‘He wore a cap of crimson velvet in the French fashion, 


and the brim was looped up all round with lacets and gold-enam- 
elled tags. His doublet was in the Swiss fashion, striped alter- 
nately with white and crimson satin, and his hose were scarlet, 
and all slashed from the knee upward. Very close round his neck 


he had a gold collar, from which there hung a rough-cut diamond 
the size of the largest walnut, and to this was suspended a most 
beautiful and very large round pearl. His mantle was of purple 
velvet lined with white satin, the sleeves open, with a train more 
than four Venetian yards long. This mantle was girt in front, like 


a gown, with a thick gold cord, from which there hung large golder® 


acorns like those suspended from a cardinal’s hat; over this man- 
tle was a very handsome gold collar, with a pendent St. George 
entirely of diamonds. Beneath the mantle he wore a pouch of 
cloth of gold, which covered a dagger, and his fingers were one 
mass of jewelled rings.” 

—KossuTu is still alive, and in a letter dated a few weeks ago 


he writes from Turin that in the United States the art of rheto- | 


ric has been admirably developed. ‘“ This is the natural conse- 
quence of their institutions, which are founded on self-govern- 
ment. People not only talk, they work also; every one works. 
The Unitarians are the most educated men in America, and as to 
morality also they are excellent. But there is a fact concerning 
them which I am surprised at, and the reasons of which I can not 


-explain—their religion not only has not gained, but, so far as I 


know, has lost ground of late in the United States. Even some of 
their leading clergymen (amongst others the famous Osaoop) have 
been converted into the Episcopal Church. It is a very curious 
phenomenon, especially in America, where the noble and pure 
memory of Witi1am ELLERY CHANNING soars before them.” We 
believe that the explanation given by Unitarianism itself of the 
difficulty that troubles the mind of Kossuta is that other denomi- 
nations have gradually been assimilating themselves to it in doc- 
trine. 

—WM. Lanprot, a Paris actor, declares that the French public is 
sickened with the indecencies of the stage, especially with Pot 
Bouille and Kings in Exile. People who go to see such plays could 
not bring their daughters with them. 

—In China bachelors and old maids are almost unknown. Par- 
ents select husbands for their daughters and wives fur their sons, 
marriage being considered a matter too important to be trusted 
to the discretion of the calf period of existence. At sixteen it is 
expected that a man shall be provided with a wife, and at fourteen 
that a woman shall be provided with a husband. The brides 
have no dowries, and divorces are rare exceptions. The Chinese 
woman, notwithstanding the smallness of her feet, cam walk fast, 
and even run. 

—Mr. Paterave Simpson, the dramatist, being asked how he 
constructs his plays, answers: Serpe, the cleverest drain- 
atist of the age, who was my instruetor in the art of construction, 
said to me once: ‘ Cut, cut, cut, as much as you can, and if you have 
any specially fine passage on which you have set your ‘heart, cut 
that first. An audience can never miss what it does not know, but 
it may be awfully wearied by what it finds.’ So I cut, cut, cut, to 


the real improvement of my play. Every playwright, I should say, - 


has a method of his own, and is entirely different in his process 
from any other. In all my original dramas I have proceeded thus : 
A subject occurs to me which seems well-fitted for dramatic treat- 
ment. The subject resolves itself into a plot, and the plot is ma- 
tured in my mind ‘until it has a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
As the next step, I write an elaborate scenario (charpente détaillée, 
the French call it), minutely setting down not only the scenes as 


they follow, the action of the personages engaged, the sense of all , 
they have to say, but even the ‘stage business.’ The scenario is 


considered, reconsidered, altered, and amended until deemed quite 
‘ship-shape,’ and then, and then only, is the dialogue begun to be 
written. Thus the process of constructing a play may last for 
months, while the writing may be accomplished in a few days, 
Some dramatists, I am told, as soon as they have conceived a plot, 
sit down to write at once,and boldly begin, Act 1, Scene I. But 
for such work I have not the requisite genius,” 
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THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avrnuor or Lapy's Morey,” “Tur Moonstons,” 
Name,” “Tux Woman Wats,” 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 
THE COTTAGE. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
MIRABEL SEKS HIS WAY. 


Emity recovered her presénce of mind. She 
Jpened the door so as to make a draught of air 
in the room, and called for water. Returning to 
Mirabel, she loosened his cravat. Mrs. Ellmother 
came in just in time to prevent her from com- 
mitting a common error in the treatment of 
fainting persons, by raising Mirabel’s head. The 
current of air afd the sprinkling of water over 
his face soon produced their customary effect. 


He'll come round directly,’ Mrs. Ellmother re- 


marked. “ Your aunt was sometimes taken with 
these swoons, miss, and I know something about 
them. He looks a poor weak creature in spite of 
his big beard. Has anything frightened him ?” 

Emily little knew how correctly that chance 
guess had hit on the truth! 

“Nothing can possibly have frightened him,” 
she replied; “I am afraid he is in bad health. 
He turned suddenly pale while we were talking, 
ahd I.thought he was going to be taken ill; he 
made light of it, and seemed to recover. Unfor- 
tunately I was right; it was the threatening of a 
fainting fit—he dropped on the floor a minute 
afterward.” 

A sigh fluttered over Mirabel’s lips. His eyes 


opened, looked at Mrs. Ellmother in vacant ter- | 


ror, and closed again. Emily whispered to her to 
leave the room. The old woman smiled satiric- 


‘ally as she opened the door, then looked back 


with a sudden change of humor. To see the kind 
young mistress bending over the feeble little cler- 
gyman set her—by some strange association of 
ideas—thinking of Alban Morris. “Ah,” she 
muttered to herself, on her way out, “I call him 
a Man!” 

There was wine in the sideboard—the wine 
which Emily had once already offered in vain. 
He looked 
round the room as if he wished to be sure that 
they were alone. “Have I fallen to a low place 
in your estimation ?” he asked, smiling faintly. 
“J am afraid you will think poorly enough of 
your new ally after this »” 

“JT only think you should take more care of 
your health,” Emily replied, with sincere interest 
in his recovery. “Let me leave you to rest on 
the sofa.” 

He refused to remain at the cottage; he ask- 
ed, with a sudden change to fretfulness, if she 
would let her servant get him a cab. She ven- 
tured to doubt whether he was quite strong enough 
yet to go away by himself. He reiterated, piteous- 
ly reiterated, his request. A passing cab was 
stopped directly. Emily accompanied him to the 
gate. “I know what to do,’’ he said, in a hur- 
ried, absent way. “ Rest and a little tonic medi- 
cine will soon set me right.”” The clammy cold- 
ness of his skin made Emily shudder as they 
shook hands.” “ You won’t think the worse of 
me for this ?”’ he asked. 

“How can you imagine such a thing!” she an- 
swered, warmly. 

“Will you see me if I come to-morrow %”’ 

“] shall be anxious to see you.” So they 

rted. Emily returned to the house, pitying 
him with all her heart. 

Reaching the hotel at which he was accustom- 
ed to stay when he was in London, Mirabel lock- 
ed the door of his room. He looked at the houses 
on the opposite side of the street. His mind was 
in such a state of morbid distrust that he lower- 
ed the blind over the window. In solitude and 
obscurity the miserable wretch sat down in a cor- 
ner, and covered his face with his hands, and 
tried to realize what had happened to him. 

Nothing had been said, at the fatal interview 
with Emily, which ould have given him the 
slightest- warning of what was to come. Her fa- 
ther’s name—absolutely unknown to him when 
he fled from the inn—had only been communica- 
ted to the public by the newspaper reports of the 
adjourned inquest. At the time when those re- 
ports appeared he was in hiding, under circum- 


stances which prevented him from seeing a néws- | 


paper. 
— who assisted him in escaping from Eng- 
and. 
probably did mention—the name of the dead 
man. But Mirabel (with the officers of justice at 
his heels) was prostrated by such a panic of ter- 
ror that he was incapable of understanding any- 
thing that was said to him. He remembered be- 
ing laid, half dead, in a berth on board a vessel ; 
being landed at a French port the same day, 
alone among strangers—and he remembered no- 
thing more. No exercise of discretion on his 
part could have extricated him from the terrible 
position in which he was now placed. He stood 


pledged to Emily to discover the man suspected | 


of the murder of her father; and that man was— 
himself ! 
What refuge was left open to him ? 
If he took to flight, his sudden disappearance 
would be a suspicious circumstance in itself, and 
would therefore provoke inquiries which might 


' Jead to serious results. Supposing that he over- 


looked the risk thus presented, would he be ca- 
pable of enduring a separation from Emily, which 
might be a separation for life? Even in the first 
horror of discovering his situation, her influence 


Begun in No. 1409. 


Some days later he had met with the. 


That person might have mentioned— 


remained unshaken—the animating spirit of the 
one manly capacity for resistance which raised 
him above the reach of his own fears. The only 
prospect before him which he felt himself to be 


incapable of contemplating was the prospect of | 


leaving Emily. 

Having arrived at this decision, fear urged him 
to consider the necessity of providing for his own 
safety. 

The first precaution to adopt was to separate 
Emily from friends whose advice might be 
hostile to his interests—perhaps even subversive 
of his security. To effect this design he had 
need of an ally whom he could trust. That ally 


| was at his disposal, far away in the north. 


At the time when Francine’s jealousy began to 
interfere with all freedom of intercourse between 
Emily and himself, at Monksmoor, he had con- 
templated making arrangements which might en- 
able them to meet at the house of his invalid sis- 
ter, Mrs. Delvin. - He had spoken of her, and of 
the bodily affliction which confined her to her 
room, in terms which had already interested Emi- 
ly. In the present emergency he decided on re- 
turning to the subject, and on hastening the meet- 
ing between the two women which he had first 
suggested at Mr. Wyvil’s country-seat. 

No time was to be lost in carrying out this in- 
tention. He wrote to Mrs. Delvin by that day’s 
post, confiding to her, in the first place, the crit- 
ical position in which he now found himself. 
This done, he proceeded as follows : 


“To your sound judgment, dearest Agatha, it 
may appear that I am making myself needlessly 
uneasy about the future. Two persons only 
know that I am the man who escaped from the 
inn at Zeeland. You are one of them, and Miss 
Jethro is the other. On you I can absolutely 
rely; and, after my experience of her, I ought 
not to doubt Miss Jethro. I admit this; but I 
can not get over my distrust of Emily’s friends. 

“Besides the doctor (whom I have already 
mentioned), there are two other men, whom you 
know through our correspondence, and who feel 
a strong interest in her—Mr. Wyvil and Mr. Al- 
ban Morris. This last, I am rejoiced to say, is no 
longer in my way as a rival—Emily has discard- 
ed him. But he is still formidable, as an enemy 
who will be glad to ruin me in her estimation, if 
he can. 

“T want you, my dear, to invite Emily to be 
your guest, and so to separate her from these 
friends. The old servant who attends on her 
will be included in the invitation, of course. 
Mrs. Ellmother is, as I believe, devoted to the 
interests of Mr. Alban Morris: she will be well 
out of the way of doing mischief while we have 
her safe in your northern solitude. 

“There is no fear that Emily will refuse your 
invitation. 

“In the first place, she is already interested 
in you. In the second place, I shall consider the 
small proprieties of social life, and instead of 
travelling with her to your house, I shall follow 
by a later train. In the third place, I am now 
the chosen adviser in whom she trusts, and what 
I tell her to do she will do. It pains me, really 
and truly pains me, to be compelled to deceive 
her; but the other alternative is to reveal my- 
self as the wretch of whom she is in search. 
Was there ever such a situation? And oh, Ag- 
atha, I am so fond of her! If I fail to persuade 
her to be my wife, I don’t care what becomes of 
me. I used to think disgrace, and death on the 
scaffold, the most frightful prospect that a man 
can contemplate. In my present frame of mind, 
a life without Emily may just as well end in that 
way as in any other. When we are together in 
your old sea-beaten tower, do your best, my dear, 
to incline the heart of this sweet girl toward me. 
If she remains in London, how do I know that 
Mr. Morris may not recover the place he has lost 
in her good opinion? The bare idea of it turns 
me cold. 

“There is one more point on which I must 
touch before I can finish my letter. 

“When you last wrote you told me that Sir 
Jervis Redwood was not expected to live much 
longer, and that the establishment would be 
broken up after his death. Can you find out 
for me what will become, under these circum- 
stances, of Mr. and Mrs. Rook? So far as I am 
concerned, I don’t doubt that the alteration in 
my personal appearance, which has protected me 
for years past, may be trusted to preserve me 
from recognition by these two people. But it is 
of the utmost importance, remembering the pro- 
ject to which Emily has devoted herself, that she 
should not meet with Mrs. Rook. They have 
been already in correspondence; and Mrs. Rook 
has expressed an intention (if the opportunity 
offers itself) of calling at the cottage. Another 
reason, and a pressing reason, for removing Em- 
ily from London! We can easily keep the Rooks 
out of your house; but I own I should feel more 
“ed rs ty if I heard that they had left Northum- 

rland.” 


With that confession, Mrs. Delvin’s brother 
closed his letter. 


CHAPTER LY. 
ALBAN SEES HIS WAY. 


Dring the first days of Mirabel’s sojourn at 
his hotel in London, events were in progress at 
Netherwoods affecting the interests of the man 
who was the especial object of his distrust. Not 
long after Miss Ladd had returned to her school 
she heard of an artist who was capable of filling 
the place to be vacated by Alban Morris. It was 
then the twenty-third of the month. In four 
days more the new master would be ready to en- 


ter on his duties, and Alban would be at liberty. 


On the twenty-fourth Alban received a tele- 
gram which startled him. The person sending 
the message was Mrs. Ellmother, and the words 


were: “Meet me at your railway station to-day, 
at two o'clock.” | 

He found the old woman in the waiting-room, 
and he met with a rough reception. . 

‘“‘ Minutes are precious, Mr. Morris,” she said ; 
“you are two minutes late. The next train to 
London stops here in half an hour, and I must 
back by it.” 

“Good heavens! what brings you here? Is 
Emily—” 

“ Emily is well enough in health, if that’s what 
you mean. As to why I come here, the reason 
is that it’s a deal easier for me—worse luck !— 
to take this journey than to write a letter. One 

turn deserves another. I don’t forget how 
kind you were to me, away there at the school, 
and I can’t and won’t see what’s going on at 
the cottage behind your back without letting you 
know of it. Oh, you needn’t be alarmed about 
her! I've made an excuse to get away for a few 
hours—but I haven’t left her by herself. Miss 
Wyvil has come to London again, and Mr. Mira- 
bel spends the best part of his time with her. 
Excuse me for a moment, will you? I’m so 
thirsty after the journey I can hardly speak.” 

She presented herself at the counter in the 
waiting-room. ‘I'll trouble you, young woman, 
for a glass of ale.” She returned to Alban in a 
better humor. ‘It’s not bad stuff, that! When 
I have said my say, I'll have a drop more—just 
to wash the taste of Mr. Mirabel out of my mouth. 
Wait a bit; I have something to ask you. How 
much longer are you obliged to stop here, teach- 
ing the girls to draw ?” 

“T leave Netherwoods in three days more,” 
Alban replied. 

“That’s all right! You may be in time to 
bring Miss Emily to her senses yet.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean—if you don’t stop it—she will mar- 
ry the parson.” 

“T can’t believe it, Mrs. Ellmother! 
believe it!” 

‘* Ah, it’s a comfort to him, poor fellow, to say 
that! Look here, Mr. Morris, this is how it 
stands. You’re in disgrace with Miss Emily, 
and he profits by it. I was fool enough to take 
a liking to Mr. Mirabel when I first opened the 
door to him ; I know better now. He got on the 
blind side of me, and now he has got on the blind 
side of her. Shall I tell you how? By doing 
what you would have done if you had had the 
chance. He’s helping her—or pretending to help 
her, I don’t know which—to find the man who 
murdered poor Mr. Brown. After four years! 
And when all the police in England—with a re- 
ward to encourage them—did their best, and it 
came to nothing.” | 

“Never mind that!” Alban said, impatiently. 
J want to know how Mr. Mirabel is helping 

er. 

“That’s more than I can tell you. You don’t 
suppose they take me into their confidence? All 
I can do is to pick up a word here and there, 
when fine weather tempts them out into the gar- 
den. She tells him to suspect Mrs. Rook, and to 
make inquiries after.Miss Jethro. And he has 
his plans; and he writes them down, which is 


I won’t 


dead against his doing anything useful, in my . 


opinion. I don’t hold with your scribblers. At 
the same time I wouldn’t count too positively, in 
your place, on his being likely to fail. That lit- 
tle Mirabel—if it wasn’t for his beard I should 
believe he was a woman, and a sickly woman 
too; he fainted in our house the other day—that 
little Mirabel is in earnest. Rather than leave 
Miss Emily from Saturday to Monday, he has 
got a parson out of employment to do his Sun- 
day work for him. And, what’s more, he has 
persuaded her—for some reasons of his own—to 
leave London next week.” 

“Is she going back to Monksmoor ?” 

“Not she. Mr. Mirabel has got a sister, a 
widow lady; she’s a cripple, or something of the 
sort. Her name is Mrs. Delvin. She lives far 
away in the north country by the sea, and Miss 
Emily is going to stay with her.” | 

“Are you sure of that ?”’ | 

“Sure? I’ve seen the letter.” 

“*Do you mean the letter of invitation ?” 
“Yes, I do. 
me. I’m to go 
mistress,’ as the lady puts it. 
Mrs. Delvin: her handwriting is a credit to ‘the - 
school that taught her; and the poor bedridden 
creature words her invitation so nicely that I my- 
self couldn’t have resisted it—and I’m a hard one, 
as you know. You don’t seem to heed me, Mr. 

Morris.” 

“TI beg your pardon, I was thinking.” 

“Thinking of what, if I may make so bold ®” | 

“Of going back to London with you, instead 
of waiting till the new master comes to take my 
place.” 

“Don’t do that, sir. You would do harm in- 
stead of good if you showed yourself at the cot- 
tage now. Besides, it would not be fair to Miss 
Ladd to leave her before the other man takes 
your girls off your hands. Trust me to look aft- 
er your interests; and don’t go near Miss Emily 
—don’t even write to her—unless you have got 
something to say about the murder, which she 
will be eager to hear. Make some discovery in 
that direction, Mr. Morris, while the parson is 
only trying to do it or pretending to do it, and 
I'll answer for the result. Look at the clock. 
In ten minutes more the train will be here. My 
memory isn’t as good as it was, but I do think I 
have told you all I had to tell.” 

“You are the best of good friends!” Alban 
said, warmly. 


“Never mind about that, sir. If you want to 


do a friendly thing in return, tell me if you know 


what has become of Miss De Sor.” 

“She has returned to Netherwoods.”’ 

“Aha! Miss Ladd is as good as her word. 
Would you mind writing to tell me of it if Miss 
De Sor leaves the school again? Good Lord! 
there she is on the platform, with bag and bag- 


Miss Emily herself showed it to | 
with her—‘in attendance on_my | 
This I will say for ¥ 


gage. Don’t let her see me, Mr. Morris. If she 
comes in here I shall set the marks of my ten 
finger-nails on that false face of hers, as sure as 
I am a Christian woman.” 

Alban placed himself at the door so as to hide 
Mrs. Elimother. There indeed was Francine. ac. 
companied by one of the teachers at the schoo! 
She took a seat on the bench outside the book. 
ing office, in a state of sullen indifference—abh. 
sorbed in herself—noticing nothing. Urged by 
ungovernable curiosity, Mrs. Ellmother stole oj. 
tiptoe to Alban’s side to look ather. Toa person 
acquainted with the circumstances there could be 
no possible doubt of what had happened. Fran. 
cine had failed to excuse herself, and had been 
dismissed from Miss Ladd’s house. 

“IT would have travelled to the world’s end.” 
Mrs. Ellmother said, “‘ to see that /” 

She returned to her place in the waiting-room, 
perfectly satisfied. 

The teacher noticed Alban, on leaving the 
booking office after taking the tickets. “J shal! 
be glad,” she said, looking toward Francine, 
“when I have resigned the charge of that young 
body to the person who is to receive her in Lon- 

on.’ 

“Is she to be sent back to her parents?” Al- 
ban asked. 

“We don’t know yet: Miss Ladd will write to 
San Domingo by the next-mail. In the mean 
time her father’s agent in London—the same 
person who pays her allowance—takes care of her 
unti] he hears fronrthe West Indies.” 

‘“‘Does she consent to this ?”’ 

“She doesn’t seem to care what becomes of 
her. Miss Ladd has given her every opportunity 
of explaining and excusing herself, and has pro- 
duced no impression. You can see the state she 
is in. Our good mistress—always hopeful even 
in the worst cases, as you know—thinks she is 
feeling ashamed of herself, and is too proud and 
self-willed to own it. My own idea is that some 
secret disappointment is weighing on her mind. 
Perhaps I am wrong.” 

No. Miss Ladd was wrong, and the teacher 
was right. 

The passion of revenge, being essentially self- 
ish in its nature, is of all passions the narrowest 
in its range of view. In gratifying her jealous 
hatred of Emily, Francine had correctly foreseen 
consequences as they might affect the other ob- 
ject of her enmity—Alban Morris. But she had 
failed to perceive the imminent danger of anoth- 
er result, which in a calmer frame of mind might 
not have escaped discovery. In triumphing over 
Emily and Alban, she had been the indirect 
means of inflicting on herself the bitterest of all 
disappointments—she had brought Emily and 
Mirabel together. The first forewarning of this 
catastrophe had reached her, on hearing that 
Mirabel would not return to Monksmoor. Her 
worst fears had been thereafter confirmed by a 
letter from Cecilia, which had followed her to 
Netherwoods. From that moment she, who had - 
made others wretched, paid the penalty in suffer- 
ing as keen as any that she had inflicted. Com- 
pletely prostrated, powerless, through ignorance 
of his address in London, to make a last appeal 
to Mirabel, she was literally, as had just been. 
said, careless what me of her. When the 
train approached, she sprang to her feet, ad- 
vanced to the edge of the platform, and sudden- 
ly drew back, shuddering. The teacher looked 
in terror at Alban. Had the desperate girl med- 
itated throwing herself under the wheels of the 
engine? The thought had been in both their 
minds, but neither of them acknowledged it. 
Francine stepped quietly into the carriage, when 
the train drew up, and laid her head back in a 
corner, and closed her eyes. Mrs. Ellmother took 
her place in another compartment, and beckoned 
to Alban to speak to her at the window. 

“Where can I see you, when you go to Lon- 
don ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ At Dr. Allday’s house.” 

“On what day?” 

“On Tuesday next.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
APPROACHING THE END. 


AuBan reached London early enough in the 
afternoon to find the doctor at his luncheon. 
“Too late to see Mrs. Ellmother,” he announced. 


“Sit down and have something to eat.” 


“Has she left any message for me?” 

“A mes ,my good friend, that you won't 
like to hear. She is off with her mistress this 
morning on a visit to Mr. Mirabel’s sister.” 

“Does he go with them ?” 

“No; he follows by a later train.” 

‘Has Mrs. Ellmother mentioned the address ?” 

“There it is, in her own handwriting.” 

- Alban read the address: “Mrs. Delvin, The 
Clink, Belford, Northumberland.” 

“Turn to the back of that bit of paper,” the 
doctor said. ‘ Mrs. Ellmother has written some- 
thing on it.” 

She had written these words: “ No discoveries 
made by Mr. Mirabel up to this time. Sir Jervis 
Redwood is dead. The Rooks are believed to be 
in Scotland; and Miss Emily, if need be, is to 
help the parson to find them. No news of Miss 
Jethro.” 

“Now you have got your information,” Dr. 
Allday resumed, “let me have a look at you. 
You’re not in a rage: that’s a good sign to begin 
with.” 

“T am not the less determined,” Alban an- 
swered. 

“To bring Emily to her senses ?’’ the doctor 
asked. 

“To do what Mirabel has not done—and then 
to let her choose between us.” , 

“Ay, ay. Your good opinion of her hasnt 
altered, though she has treated you so badly? 

“My good opinion makes allowance for the 
state of my poor darling’s mind, after the shock 
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that has fallen on her,” Alban answered, quietly. 
“She is not my Emily now. She will be my Em- 
ily yet. I told her I was convinced of it, in the 
oid days at school, and my conviction is as 
strong a8 ever. Have you seen her since I have 
been away at Netherwoods?” 

“Yes; and she is as angry with me as she is 
with you.” ee 

“ For the same reason = 

“No,no. I heard enough to warn me to hold 
mv tongue. I refused to help her—that’s all. 
You are a man, and you may run risks which no 
young girl ought to encounter. Do you remem- 
her when I asked you to drop all further inqui- 
ries into the murder for Emily’s sake? The cir- 
cumstances have altered since that time. Can I 
be of any use 

“Of the greatest use, if you can give me Miss 
Jethro’s address.” 

“Qh! You mean to begin in that way, do 


9”? 
ar Yes. You know that Miss Jethro visited me 
at Netherwoods ?” 

“Go on.” ; 

“She showed me your answer to a letter which 
she had written to you. Have you got that 
letter 
r The doctor produced it. The address was, 
Post-office, Swanage, Dorsetshire.” Alban cop- 
ied it in his pocket-book. Looking up, when he 
had done, he saw Dr. Allday’s eyes fixed on him 
with an oddly mingled expression—partly of sym- 
pathy, partly of hesitation. _ 

- “Have you anything to suggest ?”’ he asked. 

“You will get nothing out of Miss Jethro,” the 
doctor answered, “unless—” There he stopped. 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless you can frighten her.” 

“How am I to do that ?” 

After a little reflection Dr. Allday returned, 
without any apparent reason, to the subject of 
his last visit to Emily. 

“There was one thing she said, in the course 
of our talk,” he continued, “ which struck me as 
heing sensible, possibly (for we are all more or less 
conceited) because I agreed with her myself. She 
suspects Miss Jethro of knowing more about that 
damnable murder than Miss Jethro is willing to 
acknowledge. If you want to produce the right 
effect on her—” He looked hard at Alban, and 
checked himself once more. 

“ Well, what am I to do?” 

“Tell her you have an idea of who the mur- 
derer is.” 

“But I have no idea.” 

“ But J have.” 

“Good God! what do you mean %”’ 

“ Don’t mistake me. An impression has been 
produced on my mind—that’s all. Call it a freak 
of fancy, worth trying, perhaps, as a bold experi- 

ent,and worth nothing more. Come a little 

earer. My housekeeper is an excellent woman, 
but I have once or twice caught her rather too 
near to that door.- I think [ll whisper it.” 

He did whisper it. In breathless wonder Al- 
ban heard of the doubt which had crossed Dr. 
Allday’s mind on the evening when Mirabel had 
called at his house. 

“You look as if you didn’t believe it,” the 
doctor remarked. 

‘“T'm thinking of Emily. for her sake, I hope 
and trust you are wrong. Ought I to go to her 
at once? I don’t know what to do!” 

‘“ Find out first, my good fellow, whether I am 
right or wrong. You can do it if you will run 
the risk with Miss Jethro.”’ 

Alban recovered himself. His old friend’s ad- 
vice was clearly the right advice to follow. He 
examined his railway guide, and then looked at 
his wateh. “If I can find Miss Jethro,” he an- 
swered, “ I'll risk it before the day is out.” 

The doctor accompanied. him to the door. 
“You will write to me, won’t you ?” 

“ Without fail. Thank you, and good-by.” 


{TO BE OONTINUVED.] 


HYDROPHOBIA—M. PASTEUR'S 
EXPERIMENTS. 


Axnovt the middle of December, 1880, Dr. Lan- 
NELONGUE, Of Paris, hearing that M. Pasteur had 
resolved to institute researches into the nature 
of hydrophobia, called the attention of this dis- 
tinguished savant to the case of a little child, five 
years old, who had been bitten by a mad dog a 
few weeks before, and who had been removed 
to a hospital for treatment. When offered any 
liquid whatever, the child would fall into fright- 
ful convulsions. It died two days after admis- 
sion to the hospital, strangled by the frothy mat- 
ter which accumulated in its throat. 

Several hours after the death of the child two 
rabbits were inoculated with some of this frothy 
matter, and died from the effects of it two days 
afterward. Such was the beginning of M. Pas- 
TEUR’S researches and experiments upon hydro- 
phobia, which he has conducted during the last 
four years, and by which, he believes, he has been 
led to the discovery of a means of protecting dogs 
from rabies, and, as a necessary sequel, of pro- 
tecting the human race from a frightful malady 
Which in every country where rabies exists de- 
mands hundreds of victims every year. 

On page 392 we give a series of illustrations 
showing M. Pastecr in his laboratory, where 
these experiments are conducted, and the effect 
Which inoculation produces on the dog and other 
ammals, The experiments, cruel as they may 
‘appear at first sight, are made in the interest of 
humanity, and M. Pasrgur is careful not to in- 
flict needless suffering on the dumb creatures 
which he subjects to the operation. After many 
*xperiments, which may be passed over in silence, 
he hit upon the expedient of inoculating the brain 

& dog with the virus of rabies. The animal 
Selected is fastened to a frame as shown in our 
illustration, and rendered insensible by means of 
ehloroform, The process of removing a small 


portion of the skull, and introducing the virus 
into the brain, is performed without pain to the 
victim. By this method of ineculation the oper- 
ation of the virus is hastened. Instead of in two 
or three weeks, the effects appear within a few 
days. M. Pasteur not only gained time by this 
process, but was rewarded by the discovery that 
rabies is a malady of the brain. 

It is interesting,in a certain sense, to accom- 
pany M. Pasteur through the rooms where these 
experiments are carried on; but it requires a 
good deal of nerve to watch the animals as the 
stage of rabies approaches. They are confined 
in cages with strong iron bars, for the security 
of those who are in charge, and who have the task 
of feeding the animals. A sliding-door is drawn 
up just enough to admit a dish containing the 
food, which is pushed along the floor of the cage 
by means of a stick. The artist and M. Pasteur 
stopped before a cage in which a dog had sprung 
up in fury at being thus disturbed by a keeper. 
“ He will die to-morrow,” was the calm remark of 
the savant as he passed on to observe other vic- 
tims. 

{In the course of his experiments M. Pasteur 
made the important discovery to which we have 
alluded. Starting from the idea that the virus of 
an infectious disease on its passage through dif- 
ferent species of atiimals is subject te alteration 
of its virulence, M. Pastecr inoculated monkeys 
with the virus taken from a dog affected with 
rabies, and found that the poison, after having 
passed in succession through three monkeys, be- 
comes so attenuated that its imoculation into a 
dog is harmless, while a dog so inoculated is 
rendered proof against the original disease. But, 
on the other hand, the virus of rabies on its pas- 
sage throuch the rabbit and guinea-pig increases 
in virulence, its intensity becoming even greater 
than that of the virus taken from a dog rabid 
in the usual way. The maximum increase in 
intensity is not, however, attained until several 
transmissions through the rabbit or guinea-pig. 

The French government has appointed a com- 
mission of scientific men of indisputable authority 
to assist and check these interesting experiments, 
the names of Vittemin, VuLpran, Bert, and Bov- 
LEY lending no small weight to the prospective re- 
sults of the inquiry. The test experiments pro- 
posed by M. Pastecr consist (1) in causing twen- 
ty unprotected dogs and twenty “ vaccinated” 
dogs (presumably protected thereby from the poi- 


- 8on) to be bitten by dogs in a rabid state; and 
(2) in artificially inoculating with the virus of. 


rabies two other sets of twenty dogs, respectively 
vaccinated and unvaccinated. ‘ The twenty vacci- 
nated dogs,” says M. Pasteur, “ will resist the 
poison, and the other twenty will jall die of mad- 
ness.” The result of these triais.can hardly fail 
to be largely decisive of the question one way or 
the other, and will be an unequivecal illustration 
of the value of experimental pathology. 


OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Tue Congressional Library at Washington has 
grown by constant additions until it is now one 
of the chief libraries of the world. It numbers 
more than 500,000 volumes. Its pamphlets are 
over 170,000. It possesses a fine collection of 
engravings illustrative of history and apt, early 
and valuable manuscripts, a great collection of 
music, early and rare editions of authors, and a 
varied store of treasures invaluable to the artist 
and the student. In American history it is un- 
rivalled. Here it must ever be the chief resource 
of those who delight in- tracing the story of the 
New World and its freedom, who would study the 
rise of the new States and cities of the West, or 
the long series of progressive movements that 
gave to the Atlantic shore a government untram- 
melled by European control. : 

Yet, strangely enough, this great library is al- 
most inaccessible to the student and the reader. 
It has long outgrown the rooms provided for it 
in the Capitol. Its valuable books, manuscripts, 
and pictures are heaped up in confused masses, 
piled upon shelves, crowded in cells and closets, 
where the most practiced librarian would be un- 
able to find the book required. It is a strange 
sight to wander amidst these neglected treasures. 
They lie half buried in the vaults of the Capitol, 
mouldering away, useless to the present age, and 
apparently lost to the future. Yet they are con- 
stantly and steadily increasing. Every year the 
copyright law adds a great number of new pub- 
lications; and exchanges, gifts, and legacies en- 
large the literary store. It will not be long be- 
fore the library numbers a million volumes. The 
National Library of Paris has about two millions ; 
the British Museum, a million anda half. The 
American library within twenty vears will not 
be far behind its European rivals. It may be 
made at last to surpass them in the generous la- 
bor of diffusing knowledge. 

For several years a project bas been before 
Congress for providing a proper building for its 
librarv. The bill has recently passed the Senate, 
and is now before the House. It proposes to 
erect on Capitol Hill a national library. The 
building is to be pla:n, simple, yet provided with 
all the latest conveniencies for study, writing, 
and research. It would be a graceful act on the 
part of the Democratic House to join the Repub- 
lican Senate in conferring this important intel- 
lectual gift on the country and the world; it is 
a subject that rises above party, tends to soften 
political violence, and make the nation one. Our 
institutions are founded upon the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge—a mental equality for which 
Jefferson labored and Lincoln died. Without 
knowledge, freedom must perish, and all its splen- 
did realities and anticipations fade like a baseless 
vision. 

The advantages of a national library are vari- 
ous and of lasting importance. To the mechanic 
or the faimer it offers the latest results in his 
own pursuit; to the inventor and the civil engi- 


neer, every new fact. It is the only resource of 
the historian, the mental home of the general 
reader. The finest sight in London, next to its 
public schools, is the reading-room of the British 
Museum, filled with industrious workers in every 
branch of letters and science, and supplied lib- 
erally with almost all that the intellect has pro- 
duced. When we have as complete libraries as 
those of Europe, we shall no longer look to Eng- 
land or Germany or France for our literature ; 
it will spring up among us on the declivities of the 
Rocky Mountains, and along the Atlantic shore. 
As yet we have no large publie library. The li- 
brary of Congress is the only one that approach- 
es in size the European collections. It is the 
germ from which the American library of the 
future must spring. It is proposed to provide 
in the new building for a collection of more than 
three million volumes. 

In the fairest quarter of our beautiful capital, 
high up on the hill that was chosen as the seat 
of the national legislature, will arise, should the 
present Congress consent, the finest library of. 
the New World. Washington is a city of parks 
and gardens, flowers and fountains, already one 


| of the most attractive cities in the month of May, 


as fair and bright as the Bagdad or Damascus of 
the Arabian tale. The new library will be sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers. The building sug- 
gested will be large, convenient, and substantial. 
In the centre will open a reading-room one hun- 
dred feet in diameter, provided with all the best 
means of heating and ventilation; around it are 
ranged the shelves and alcoves for the storing of 
its millions of books. It will be the library of 
the future. Here generations of scholars will 
come to use its literary treasures, no longer scat- 
tered and lost in the vaults of the Capitol; and 
American literature must receive a new impulse, 
and American thought be enlarged and strength- 
ened. It seems time that we should no longer 
depend upon Europe for our books or our ideas. 
We have lived too long in a mental vassalage. 
An American library will help to set us free. 
EUGENE Lawrence. 


TOLLERS OF THE PLAINS. 


Tue noble red man never debases himself, 
when in a wild and itridependent state, to the 
performance of any drudgery. 
chase absorb all his energies, and all the field- 
work, whatever there is of it to be done, is rele- 
gated to the squaws. In Mr. Farny’s picture 
on page 401 we are shown several of these poor 
creatures, who have been. searching the almost 
treeless plains for fire-wood with which to cook 
food for their lazy masters. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


WHEREVER the iron horse goes, there does the 
tramp go also. He goes not in the company’s 
buffet cars, but step by step from one tie to an- 
other. He is not in a hurry, and does not desire 
to take long strides, so he finds this mode of 
progression to his taste. Starting from the Rio 
Grande, he has already walked on the ties into 
the city of Mexico. The men from the States 
know him; but when he accosts them with, “ Savy, 
boss, will ve give a poor unfort’nate feller—” they 
shake their heads solemnly, and mutter, “ No in- 


’ tiendo,” and the tramp is puzzled. 


An English gentleman living near the Thames 
has imported from Venice a gondola and a gon- 
dolier, both genuine. It is said that the smells 
at low water prevent the skilled Venetian pad- 
dler from being homesick. 


As it now stands, General Butler has a major- 
ity of the Presidential nominations actually made. 
There are indications, however, that in the end he 
will come out with a mere plurality of nomina- 
tions, which doesn’t elect in this country. 


Among the first things to impress the distin- 
guished stranger from abroad when he lands in 
New York are the policemen. Variegated with 
blue and brass, they are conspicuous figures on 
the edge of the new country. When the Siamese 
Embassy arrived, 


War and the | 


not know it was loaded. His failure to do this 
was a result of the merest accident. 
friend happened to grasp the barrel of the wea- 
pon, and when it was discharged the muzzle was 
pointed toward Tommie’s abdomen. 


Tommie’s 


Seven million dollars is the sum Representa- 


tive Ochiltree desires the government to set aside 
for the improvement of Galveston Harbor, and a 
quarter of a million ix the amount Congress seems 
willing to appropriate. 
Mr. Ochiltree observed in the House the other day 
that Texas had been treated to a tropical fertil- 
ity of promise and a Sahara-like sterility of per- 
formance. 


In view of this disparity, 


While vet his honey-moon is young, Oscar 


Wilde declares that as Lord Beaconsfield taught 
the peers of England a new style of oratory, so 
he will “set an example of the pervading influ- 
ence of art in matrimony.” 
about the relations of art to matrimony after Mrs. 


He will know more 


Wilde shall have acquired dexterity in. bartering 


his Sunday knickerboekers for storks in plaster 
of Paris bass-relief brought around by rag-men. 


A writer in England says that the number of 


country houses where lawn tennis is played on 
Sunday afternoons is large, and is growing larger. 


He tells of a house that could not be let last sea- 


son because the owner wished to make it a éon- 
dition of the lease that. the tennis courts should 
not be used on Sundays. 


Even billiards are 
played on Sundays, he says, and almost every- 
thing except card games. But notwithstanding 
this relaxation of the rules of Sunday observance, 
it would be regarded as something unpardonable 
not to appear in a black coat on Sunday morning. 


Coaching parties from which the tyrant man 
is excluded promise to become mildly popular 
among the ladies, The first of the season was 
given in retaliation for a party which was enjoy- 


ed by none but men, and it was tedious in so in- - 


considerable a degree that others of the same 
sort were talked of. Of course the ladies do not 
hold the reins and wind the horn, but maybe they 
will do the former in the course of a few seasons, 


when the present “ horsy” tendency in fashion- 


able life shall have borne fruits. 


The financial failure of an alderman of London’ 


is announced. In this city insolvent members 
are kept out of the board by electing nene whose 
bar-rooms are not well established. 


The south shore of Long Island has produced 
the most ingenious fisherman of the age. - He has 
devised a contrivance which enables him to stand 
on the beach and hook cod-fish far out beyond the 
breakers. To a big kite he attaches his fish-line 
and several baited hooks, and lets it sail out over 
the water. A sixteen-pound cod-fish was his first 


eatch. 
4 


Keepers of summer boarding-houses here in- 


the New World are more generally enterprising 


as advertisers than those who follow the same 


calling in Europe, though Europeans have reach- 
ed the highest degrees of individual eminence. 
Thus a landlady of England announces in the 
Islington Gazette that she has accommodations in 
her farm-house at Hughenden for summer board- 
ers, in “a healthy, pleasant spot near Lord Bea- 
consfield’s tomb.” 


An excursion on a more extended scale even 
than that in honor of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road’s opening has been planned by the Society 
of Commercial Exploration in Africa: It is to 


embrace the circumnavigation of the African con- ° 


tinent. The excursionists-will start about Sep- 
tember 1 from Genoa, and will go to Algiers, Tan- 
gier, the Congo country, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, Madagascar, Zanzibar, Aden, Suez, Alex- 
andria, Tunis, and back to Genoa, arriving about 
Christmas-time. The steam-ship will traverse a 
distance of about fifteen thousand miles, making 
a stay of from one to eight days at the various 
ports. It is believed that substantial advantages 
will result from the opportunities of the tourists 
to become acquainted with tlhe commercial needs 
of the regions visited. 


long ago, the wonder- 
ing Orientals were 


puzzled to decide ‘ 
which individual in ; 
the array of police- 


men that welcomed 
them was the ruler of 
the land. The other 
day, when the ex- 
President of Vene- 
zuela arrived, two po- 
licemen were punch- 
ing the miserable 
populace around with 
so much disdain that 


itor lifted his Panama 
hat to them and ex- 
tended his hand, mis- 
taking them for a ————— 
brace of mayors, or Se), 
something of the sort. 


A playful person 
of the name of Tom- 
mie Pursley, a resi- 
dent of Georgia, 
pointed a pistol at 
his companion. Tom- 
mie did not follow 
his friend to the 
grave, on the third 
day thereafter, drool- 
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ing and sighing and 
declaring that he did 
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DEATH BEFORE DISHONOR. 


Virarsivs. “ On thee and on thy head be this blood ” 
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SO ENGLISH. 


Tar breakfast-room door opened, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Tympkins came in. He stood on the rug, 
and blinked his eyes. The morning sun was 
pouring through the bay-window, every shade be- 
ing pulled up out of sight. It warmed the dark 
hair of a pretty girl sitting at the table; it danced 
about the silver and china; it struck Mr. Tymp- 
kins full in the face, and that was why he blinked 
his eyes—an unbeautiful motion, of which, unless 
_ taken unawares, he could never have been guilty. 

Mr. Tympkins had walked from his: bachelor 
apartment, across the Boston Common and (iar- 
dens, to his father’s house on the Back Bay. His 
fair cheeks were pallid, his thin nose and his eye- 
lids were somewhat red. But these traces of a 
struggle against that scourge of human vanity, a 
’ paw wind, were also tokens of his natural supe- 
riority; they gave color to an unimpeachable if 
chilly gentility. He shaded his eyes with the 
hand which was not in his trousers pocket—a 
refined hand with wonderful finger-nails. 

** How d’ye do, Neddie ?” 
The pretty girl’s light staccato was more of a 
challenge than a greeting. 

“Such a beastly glare, Dora! An odious Amer- 
ican breakfast, as usual. I wish you would stop 
calling me Neddie; it suggests a donkey.” 

- He had crossed the room, and was lowering 

the shades, taking ae to adjust them 

evenly. There was som€ irritation in his low- 

pitched voice, but, considering the number and 

érightfal nature of his grievances, it chiefly sug- 
a magnificent self-control. 

“JT wish, Neddie, you would spare your com- 
ments on Gur domestic affairs. As to your com- 
parison, I never thought of you and that sweet- 
_ tempered beast together, but since you—” 

‘Stop, Dora,” Mr. Tympkins interrupted, not 
impetuously, but with cold disapproval. “That’s 
not clever; it’s only flippant. As American prod- 
ucts, however, flippant women have a reputation. 
How are you, Vernon? I hadn’t seen you be- 
fore.” 

_ “Jack’s such an inconspicuous object,” said 
Dora, diverted from the attack upon herself, but 
pigeon-holing it for retaliation when convenient. 
She looked with frank adoration at a man stand- 
ing with his back to the fire holding a coffee-cup 
to his mouth. He was the sort of man who, be- 
side Mr. Tympkins, looked brutally strong. He 
put his cup in the saucer, returned Dora’s glance 
with interest, and said, with the air of one ab- 
sorbed in pleasanter things : “‘ How are you, Ned ? 
A sharp morning.” 

Mr. Tympkins felt suddenly that his sister and 
her lover had managed to envelop themselves in 
an atmosphere of perfection which was at once 
ridiculous and indelicate. The only possible pro- 
test against the situation was an interruption. 
Taking a letter from his inner breast pocket, he 
opened it, questioning : 

“*T suppose mother is not down yet ?” 

“Correct, Neddie; neither is she up.” 

Mr. Tympkins had no time to object to his sis- 
ter’s phraseology, for, catching sight of the open 
letter, she went on, hastily: *‘ Wiy, what’s the 
‘matter? I had flattered myself that this early 

Visit was a spontaneous outburst of affection. 
But, no! You're all in a flutter. Plainly, Ned- 
die, what do you want ?” 

Mr. Tympkins stroked his slim side-whiskers, 
and nervously replied: “I wanted*to tell you, 
Dora, that I have a letter from Lady Euphrosyne 
Temple. You remember her?” 

“No, I don’t,” Zhe exclaimed, angrily. Then 
dropping into melancholy, “‘Are you going so 
soon, Jack ?”” 

Vernon was moving toward the door. His 
temper was hot. Since Mr. Tympkins ‘blinked 
hfs eyes on the threshold it had been rising stead- 
ily. He now felt the embarrassment of a man 
convicted of foolish irritability, and wanted to 
get away. When he had gone, Dora turned to 
Mr. Tympkins with a look of uncompromising 
hostility. Not in the least discomposed, he took 
up his subject : 

“About Lady Euphrosyne. You don’t remem- 
ber her. No matter. Perhaps you will later, if 
you try. She’s in New York, alone—with her 
maid, thatis. She has asked me to engage rooms 
for her, and to meet her at the Boston and Al- 
bany at eleven. I thought—” 

“TI: know. You want us to ask her here; but 
we won't. I haven’t time. Besides—” She 
paused long enough to become vehemently cu- 
rious. “What in the world is she doing in 
America, anyway? What would you say if I 
were to fly eff to England with twenty maids, and 
write to all the young men I had ever heard of 
to engage rooms for me?” 

“The image of yourself and twenty maids on 
the wing is too tremendous. I must beg time to 

consider. Lady Euphrosyne has been-ordered to 
America by her physicians. She has been de- 
pressed since the death of her father and bro- 
ther. They were killed in a railway accident about 
a year ago, as you probably don't remember. 
‘They were very kind to me over there. She was 
seventeen then; about twenty-two now. I hard- 
ly'saw her, buf recall her perfectly. She prom- 
ised to be a beauty on a generous scale. I feel 
¥ery deeply her genuine English sincerity. No- 
thing could be more touching than her graceful 
way of.throwing herself on my—on my chivalry. 
In short, I wanted you to behave decently, to 
drive to the station with me, and ask her here. 
But since you choose to act like a cross child, I'll 
see mother about it.” 

He touched a bell. Dora stood thrumming on 
the window-pane. She was deeply incensed 
against Mr. Tympkins for having annoyed her be- 
loved Jack, and was vowing not to go near Lady 
Euphrosyne should she stay- in Boston forever. 
At this crisis a maid camein. 

3 “ Miss Dora, if you please, it’s Lady—Lady— 

I couldn’t catch it.” ! 
“What! Where is she, Bella? Is she alone? 


* 


Mr. Tympkins had vanished, and Dora was fol- 
lowing him as she questioned. 

“Yes, miss. She wanted to come right in 
here, but I wouldn’t let her.” 

On the threshold Dora stood still, for a strange 
voice struck her ears. It was saying, with amaz- 
ing rapidity, but so distinctly that not a syllable 
was lost: 

“ They say, Mr. Tympkins, it is the unexpected 
that always happens. Not so, unless by arrange- 
ment. I adore the fulfillment of prophecy, so I 
arrange the unexpected. I came a train ahead 
of time. I found the address—Mr. Edward Tymp- 
kins. There were two of them. I tried this first, 
and here you aré. So charming!” 

The curtains between the principal hall and 
that leading to the breakfast-room parted, and 
Lady Euphrosyne loomed in the distance, Mr. 
Tvmpkins beside her, in the proportion of a tug 
to a man-of-war. ‘On a generous scale” truly, 
and her very light travelling dress displayed the 
generosity lavishly. That much, and a small, 
shapeless felt hat tilted to the eyes, Dora saw, 


and seeing, a tranquil joy filled her soul. Venge- 


ance was hers. They were in the room. 

“Dora,” Mr. Tympkins began, with a tremor 
and downcast eyes, “this is Lady Temple. So 
kind in her to drop in on us informally!’ 

The women’s eves met, and measured each oth- 
er. Dora smiled sweetly, but not before she had 
been blinded by the flashing of white teeth and 
brilliant brown eyes, the dimpling of a round, 
rosy face, and an expression of illimitable, pat- 
ronizing good-humor. Dora held out her hand. 

“T am very glad that Lady—” 

“No, no; I protest.” Dora’s hand was clasped 
heartily between two loose, rough gloves. ‘“* Not 
Lady, my dear, Ibeg. In Japan I am a Japanese; 
I have my hair skewered, and I sit up against a 
tea-box, in the most impossible clothes and posi- 
tion, with a fan and chopsticks. Adaptability 
is the aim of my life. In America Iam an Amer- 
ican; I am Miss Temple. Unless it would be 
more in keeping with the true genius of the peo- 
ple to call me Lady Euphrosine. That would be 
too blissful. No, you will call it Euphrosine ?” 

Mr. Tympkins had retreated to the hearth. 
Dora knew that he was standing alternately on 
the right foot, on the left foot, on both feet, but 
finding no comfort in experiment. Her face was 
now as good-tempered as Lady Euphrosyne’s, and 
her audacity matched the other’s patronage. 

“We call it Euphrosyne, when we call it at all. 
I will call it anything that you like, but you must 
let me add, ‘the British pronunciation, by re- 
quest.’ 

Lady Euphrosyne dropped her hand, and sank 
into the easy-chair which Mr. Tympkins had 
placed for her. In response to her laugh, the 
glass on the table tinkled, and the window-panes 
shivered musically. 

“Now that’s American humor, dear, adorable, 
inscrutable American humor. What luck to have 
met it on the very outside edge of this weird na- 
tion!” 

Dora gave some orders toa servant. Mr. Tymp- 
kins murmured decorous nothings about the ocean 
voyage and the weather. Lady Euphrosyne paid 


no heed. She was staring at Dora’s graceful | 


back. As Dora took a chair facing her, she burst 
out: 

“An American girl. Beautiful; there Iam not 
disappointed. But not national, not exactly ab- 
original; that I regret.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Dora. “ Aboriginal beauty 
confines itself to the woods.” 

“To be sure. We will seek it out there some 
day, and find it robed in wampum. I don’t quite 
understand that peculiar fabric, but I dare say I 
shall when I see it. You are distinctly Greek. 
In a chiton and sandals you might be Aspasia. 
Now I have gat on’a rocky brow, in a chiton and 
sandals, and looked o’er sea-born Salamis; but I 
assure you it was a failure. My physique would 
not adapt itself. I fear there’s nothing of the 
Athenian in me but the craving to hear and see 
new things. Sometimes, vou know, I feel that I 
am altogether English, typical. But you are so 
classic, so reposeful, and so profound—of course, 
being a Bostonian, so profound. Some day we 
will have little cozy chats about the scientific 
and philosophical swells, and the Confucian sys- 
tem, whatever in the world that is. But now, if 
you don’t mind, I’m very hungry.” 

She turned to the breakfast, which had just 
been brought in, and at once attacked it. Mr. 
Tympkins was disturbed, doubtful, and, above all, 
dismayed. He could not determine any plan of 
action. He must have time for meditation, he 
almost added prayer. She was so much the per- 
son who had come to stay that apparently Dora 
thought an invitation superfluous. He too as- 
sumed it. 

“Where is your luggage, Lady Euphrosyne ?” 

She threw up her hands. 

“Grimshawe and the luggage! I forgot all 
about them. I left her at the station, and said 
I would go back for her. She is doubtless sur- 
rounded by an itiquisitive mob, but I cautioned 
her to be dumb, and to hold the checks. The 
great thing, as I understand it, is to hold the 
checks. Am TI right? Am I wrong?” 

“Partly both. I will drive round there and 
look after them.” 

“You will do it yourself? Delightful! At 
home we would have sent one of our people. 
But this is republican simplicity.” 

She bit a piece of toast meditatively. Mr. 
Tympkins blushed pink, and Dora snickered. 
Lady Euphrosyne had nibbled another idea out 
of the toast. 

“It’s almost eleven o'clock. Why, pray, Mr. 
Tympkins, are you not at business? I have always 
understood that American men went to business 
with the lark, at crow of cock. But here, at once, 
I face the irreconcilable republican. simplicity 
and American prodigality. There’s your papa, I 
dare say he’s at business.” 


She smiled interrogatively at Dora, who nodded. 


| content. 


“He is. Papa always goes off, whizz, bang, 
at crow of cock.” bg 

Lady Euphrosyne drew a breath of perfect 
“My ideal. I feel that we shall love 
one another. Run along, Mr. Tympkins. And 
since you’re so good about doing little things 
yourself, would you mind. getting a box at the 
Boston Theatre for to-night? I can not sleep 
until I have seen that temple of culture, the Bos- 
ton Theatre. Don’t forget it.” 

Mr. Tympkins mumbled a promise. 

“You will dine with us,” said Dora, “at half 
past six ?” 

“Oh yes, Is there any one else?” 

“Mr. Vernon and Nellie Halliwell.” 

For the first time since Lady Euphrosyne’s en- 
trance Mr. Tympkins looked at his sister, and by 
that look laid bare the anguish of his heart, 
But Dora had no mercy; she went on deliber- 
ately : 

‘‘T am so glad she is coming. She shares your 
appreciation of the typical English, and Lady 
Euphrosyne says she is typical.” 

She was standing at the door, and the curtains 
closed behind Mr. Tympkins’s dejected back. She 
ran after him, thrusting her head between the 
curtains. Mr. Tympkins had snatched his hat 
and coat, and fled. He had banged the door, 
und had left behind him his gloves and stick— 
trifling circumstances, but significant of mad dis- 
order in that bosom where passionless order had 
long had its home. 

Returning, Dora found Lady Euphrosyne again 
stretched in an easy-chair, the tips of her boots 
on the fender, her hands clasped behind her head 
and buried in her short curly hair. Her hair was 
a reddish-brown, and seemed to color the sun- 
beams playing through it rather than to receive 
from them any light or warmth. 

“You are treating me like an old friend, quite 
sans cérémonie. That’s what I iike; that’s what 
I came for. I suppose you have thought it very 
strange, my swooping upon you in this fashion. 
Well”—with a robust sigh and an attempt at 
lugubrious expression—‘“‘if it hadn’t been for 
my ill health, and the fearful depression conse- 
quent upon the death of papa and Harold, poor 
dears, I suppose I shouldn’t have swooped. Come, 
now; what do you think ?” 

Dora, struggling with a mental image of Lady 
Euphrosyne perfectly well and in high spirits, 
answered, “I don’t think; I haven’t had time.” 

Lady Euphrosyne clasped her hands about her 
knees. “ But if I had given you time, what would 
you think ?” 

“JT should think it was English, and let it 
alone.” 

Lady Euphrosyne sprang up, kissed Dora on 
both cheeks, and declared she had fallen upon 
another specimen of that excruciating American 
humor, that she was getting to know it at sight, 
a that she would soon begin practicing it her- 
self. 

Then, with her arm round Dora’s waist, they 
went out of the room, the clarion voice ringing 
well ahead. 


It was six o’clock, and Dora was in the draw- 
ing-room alone. Her elbows rested on her knees, 
her chin in her hands, and her woe-begone eyes 
on the fire. Mr. Vernon had to ask her twice 
what was the matter before she seemed to be 
aware of his presence. 

“Tm plunged in gloom. I have always thought, 
Jack, that it was very nice in you to want to mar- 
ry me, considering that my name is Tympkins.” 

The reflection was made to the andirons, pre- 
ceded and succeeded by a despairing sigh. 

“More than nice,” he answered, gravely—* no- 
ble. A philanthropic scheme to induce you to 
change it.” 

She dashed at a fallen log with the tongs. “ But 
I’m a very nice girl, if I am an American, and no 


Tympkins at all. I’m a great deal nicer than 
she.” 


Vernon sat down. “That’s the milk in the 
cocoa-nut. What’s the matter with her?” 

Dora put aside the tongs and brightened visi- 
bly. ‘“‘You’ve heard. Who told you?” © 

“The stately Edward asked me to lunch. He 
was humble and conciliatory. He mentioned cas- 
ually that Lady Euphrosyne had come, and that 
she was a fine woman, so thoroughly English. 
I'm not too quick, but I made up my mind that 
there was something—to draw it mild—something 
unexpected about Lady Euphrosyne. What’s she 
like ?” 

“Like, Jack!” The tone assured Vernon that 
the vials of his sweetheart’s wrath were about to 
be emptied. He settled his neck on the cushion 
behind it and waited. Dora leaned forward, low- 
ering her voice. ‘“She’s not like anything that 
any human being—” | 

A warning cough came down the room, follow- 
ed elegantly by Mr. Tympkins. Vernon looked 
disappointed and aggrieved. Dora sprang up. 

“* We were talking about Lady Euphrosyne. _ I 
don’t care if she is our guest ;_ she was not asked. 
I don’t care if she’s listening behind the portiére, 
which I dare say she is. As a crude provincial— 
quoted from you, Edward—I must be forgiven 
ignorance of the habits of English ladies, ‘A 
fine woman’—quoted again, Edward—robustious, 
I call it. And as for her tongue, it’s infinite. I 
haven’t been able to get in a word. There’s 
mamma—every one knows that mamma is amia- 


bility itself; but after one hour -of your ‘fine 


woman’ she sent her away, and positively re- 
fuses. to be left alone with her.” 

Dora’s torrent of language was stayed by the 
appearance of her father and mother, with 
their guest, Miss Halliwell. In a few minutes 
they went down to a dinner which was short 
but successful. Mr. Tympkins’s sparkling talk 
suggested to Vernon the intellectual gymnas- 
tics in which criminals have been observed to 
indulge on the way to the gallows, the reckless 
brilliancy imputed to cavaliers when the plague 
was at the door. Lady Euphrosyne was alluded 


to in connection with a headache and weariness 
but when they went back to the drawing-room, 
she was there. Most of the light in the room ra. 
diated from her. She was a vision of splendor— 
a yellow satin splendor. A necklace of rubies and 
diamonds blazed at her throat, and above it rose 
her close-cropped, shining head. She presented - 
a study from life, caleulated to shake Boston to 
its centre. She was drawing on her left glove. 

“You see I am here, Mrs. Tympkins. I have 
spent an hour very profitably contemplating Grim. 
gag my — doing a little mental adjust. 
ing. ow I can on, on a basis, as it were. 
This is Miss Halliwell, I am sure,” = 

Mrs. Tympkins presented the slim, precise, 
grave-eyed young lady. 

Lady Euphrosyne showered smiles, and grasped 
Miss Halliwell’s cold little hand. “So pleased 
to meet you! That’s the correct American 
phrase.” | 

“It may be. I have never heard it.” 

Miss Halliwell’s subdued tone did not express 
anything; neither, for that matter, did her face. 
But there were worlds of meaning in the instant 
withdrawal of her hand and retreat to a sofa.in 
a remote corner. 

Lady Euphrosyne shook her head and showed 
her small glittering teeth. It was as if she had 
said, “You insignificant icicle! do you imagine 
you can snub me?” She turned her back to Miss 
Halliwell. ‘“ Perhaps I’m wrong. I haven't 
studied America. I pick up things here and 
there, and put them together my own way. At 
home I never pay any attention to foreigners. 
Give me, I say, an animal in his native haunts, if 
you want the truth; abroad he is timid or imita- 
tive. Influence of the mass on the individual, 
and all that sort of thing, you know. As for lit- 
erature, I have no use for it, except literature of 
the past, personal observation being out of the 
question, you see. Sometimes, on the first wave 
of an unknown sea, I look through an accepted 
author for hints. I confess I did run over some 
things on America by an American author whom 
we have taken up somewhat at home, but he has 
misled me. He is so transparent I could not 
have misunderstood. There’s Mr. Tympkins— 
Tympkins junior. How d’ye do?” 

She waved her hand at Mr. Tympkins, who had 
been lurking in the hall, gathering himself to- 
gether for an ordeal. He smiled quite success- 
fully, and said he was well, and hoped Lady Eu- 
phrosyne was feeling rested enough for the thea- 
tre. She received his polite phrases in her usual 
way; that is, she appeared not to have heard 

em. 

“So you had an encounter with Grimshawe at 
the station. She told me how, literally obeying 
me—faithful creature!—she wouldn't give up 
the checks or answer your questions. Then she 
called on the police for protection, and came up 
with a policeman on the box. Was it not droll ? 
I appeal to you all, was it not droll?” 

Appreciation of drollery somewhere was attest- 


ed by shouts of laughter from Mr. and Mrs. Tymp- 


kins in the middle of the room, from Dora and 


' Vernon standing half hidden by the window cur- 


tains. But Miss Halliwell would not laugh, and 
“Tympkins junior” could not. That dismally lu- 
dicrous scene at the station had made an epoch 
in his life too sad for words to touch, no matter 
how gently. He murmured that he had obtain- 
ed the luggage on his persona] assurance that the 
checks would be returned. He had written a 
note to Dora, who, he supposed, had explained. 

Dinner had revived Dora’s spirits. She was 
enjoying Miss Halliwell’s horror and her brother's 
discomfiture. She came forward with Vernon, 
and presented him. Lady Euphrosyne nodded, 
beamed, clasped his hand, and held it. 

“You are like me,” she exclaimed. 

Vernon laughed in her eyes. ‘ Impossible. 
You flatter 

“Yes,” cried Lady Euphrosyne, “ you are like 
me—typical. Besides, you are American bone 
and sinew—brawn, I may say.” 

Vernon laughed, and she dropped his hand. 
He was sorry, for her hand was superb, though 
the rings did hurt. ; 

“Am I?” he asked, apologetically. “ What is 
it? If you like it, I’m proud to be it.” ~ 

Dora and Miss Halliwell exchanged glances, 
Miss Halliwell’s eyes being nicely charged with 
sympathy for Dora—for all the Tympkinses. 
Lady Euphrosyne had now lowered her voice, 
and had her lips so close to Vernon’s ear that 
without exaggeration she might be said to be 
whispering to him. The others made attempts 
at agreeable conversation—futile, since every ear 
was strained for “her next.” 

It:came very soon. 

“Listen. I have made such a frightful blun- 
der. I knew, of course, Dora, that you and Mr. 
Vernon are engaged. Oh, I had been watching. 
Nothing escapes me when I’m on the war-path, 
or the trail. Which do you say? Naturally I 
haven’t mastered strictly aboriginal idioms. So 
I asked him at once how many more men you 
were engaged to, and whether he would consult a 
divorce agent after he bought the marriage li- 
cense—asked him seriously, I assure you.” 

Vernon put his hands in his pockets and 
sauntered over to Dora. Lady Euphrosyne pull- 
ed on the right-hand glove. Everybody else felt 
embarrassed. She went on, soberly : ; 

“And I’ve considered the marriage question 
all round. Equality in marriage doesn’t seem 
right. One should give what the other lacks. 
Now I’ve had an idea that I ought to wed a sim- 
ple republican.” 

She took a step toward Mr. Tympkins, who in- 
voluntarily shivered and took a step back. She 
arrested him with her arm on his shoulders. 
“Don’t be afraid. You're not a republican, and 
vou’re not simple. Otherwise I might, you know, 
and call you my little Tim.” ! ; 

She looked at him with comic sentimentality. 
There was another explosion of laughter, and Mr. 
Tympkins wriggled away from her, splendid arm 
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as if “about his neck a ‘and gilded snake 
had wreathed itself.” carriage was an- 
nounced, and Lady Euphrosyne bore down on Mr. 
and Mrs. Tympkins. Suddenly Tympkins junior 
turned to Vernon: 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, come and help me out !” 

Vernon looked at Dora. There was a silence, 
during which Lady Euphrosyne was heard declar- 
ing that she would pay any money to see a good 
show, which she believed to be the epigrammatic 
American expression of the nation’s fundamental 
principle. Moreover, that she hardly knew how 
she would go over America with five thousand 
poands, which was all her solicitor would agree 
to place to her credit, though she had assured the 
odious man that it was a mere pourboire. 

“Don’t let me keep you,” said Dora, savagely, 
in answer to Vernon’s look. He bowed. ‘Then 
I'll go.” She took his arm. 

“T'll go too. People shall see that at least she’s 

le. Nellie, I know you well enough to 
ask a favor. Let us all go to the theatre.” 

This was Miss Halliwell’s moment. She rose, 
and with a wintry smile said: “ Dear, you must 
excuse me. I am promised at the Gileses’ recep- 
tion. And I was just making up my mind to say 

-by. Now I must go.” 

She went, and as Mr. Tympkins handed her into 
her carriage he made no sign of suffering. Never- 
theless there was anguish for him in the sight of 
Miss Halliwell whirling away to the Gileses’ recep- 


tien, her tongue fired with the best thing of the 


pkinses and their Lady Euphros- 
. The theatre was crowded with an ultra-fash- 
jonable audience. The attraction was a hand- 
some young Englishman, whose distinguished 
manner of ing a bell to call a servant was 
declared the most distracting imitation of a gen- 
tleman ever offered to a society abandoned to dis- 
cernment of fine points. | 
Lady Euphrosyne took the front seat, facing 
the “oe. Dora hesitated, then sat down oppo- 
site. Vernon placed himself in full view behind 
her, but Mr. Tympkins modestly shrank behind 
the curtains. Mr. Tympkins was alarmingly agi- 
tated. His cheeks were scarlet; his brow was 
moist; when forced to speak, he muttered so 
haskily that Lady Euphrosyne conjured him 
frequently to speak up and not be afraid. She 
leaned over the cushions and, commenting volu- 
bly, swept the house with her glass—a scrutiny 
which the house was not slow to return. When 
the jeune premier lounged in sight she applauded, 
sank back in her chair, and absorbed herself in 
him. While he was on thes nd he held it 
through four acts—she behaved with absolute 
propriety. Between acts she was frolicsome, but 
in the general clatter of tongues that could be 
born 


e. 
It was toward the close of the fifth act that 
Mr. Leopold Langdon achieved his unapproach- 
able bell touch. The silver note rang through the 
house. Serene security was stealing over Mr. 
Tympkins, for the end was at hand, and nothing 


too outrageous for explanation had happened. 


Mr. Leopold Langdon, posed with inimitable neg- 
ligence in a luxurious chair, kept one haughty 
eye on the approaching footman, one genial eye 
on the enthusiastic audience. Lady Euphrosyne 
rose, leaned half out of the box, and flung her 
bunch of Jacqueminots with so strong an arm and 
sure an aim that it fell fair on the crossed knees 
of Mr, Leopold Langdon. 

He rose, looked straight at Lady Euphrosyne, 
and bowed. She nodded back; she smiled, and 
smiled. Then she said to Dora: “I’ve had 
enough. Let’s go.” ‘ 

Dora looked at her fiercely. ‘‘I will stay till 
the end. Every one is talking about us now. 
will stay.” 

Lady Euphrosyne laughed most amiably. “‘ Very 
well, my pretty pepper-box, as you please.” 

She sat down on the sofa in the background 
and relapsed into satisfactory silence. She said 
‘“Ta-ta” to Mr. Tympkins’s formal “ good-night” 
at the theatre door. Driving home, she uttered 
only two or three monosyllables, and neither Ver- 
non nor Dora felt obliged to draw her out. Ver- 
non went in with them, and Lady Euphrosyne, aft- 
er kissing Dora and assuring Vernon that he was 
the sort of man with whom she was thoroughly 
en rapport, bade them “ good-night.” 

Vernon was going away, when he said, im- 
pressively : “I sha’n’t see you till to-morrow even- 
ing. But don’t go out alone with that woman. 
I’m three-quarters ashamed to speak of it, but 
& man can’t help seeing things. I had to hold 
that bouquet, and there was something white 
fastened in the middle.” Then he bolted, leaving 
Dora a prey to awful speculation. 


“Where is she? Has she spent the day with 
you? Has she taken a notion to stay in your 
rooms and do a little mental adjusting? I be- 
lieve she has. I believe you have the effront- 
ery to come here and tell me that it’s her English 
way, which I'm too provincial to understand.” 

Dora poured this torrent of question and ac- 
cusation upon her brother as he came into the 
drawing-room about half past eight the next even- 
ing. He came in timorously; he cast hurried 
glances right and left, as if he feared a lurking 
assassin in the perfectly familiar room. As Dora 
addressed him, more expressions flitted over his 
face than he would voluntarily have allowed him- 
self in a year. 

i On my word, Dora,I haven’t seen her since 
last night,” he stammered. “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“You don’t,” searching his soul with dilated 
eyes. “Then it’s Jack!” The words rang through 
the room, a cry of denunciatory wrath. “I might 


have known. It was just as plain—just as plain. 


as her impudence, that she meant to lay siege to 
Jack! Oh! oh! oh! what shall I do?” 

She held out her hands to Mr. Tympkins. In 
Swift appreciation and sympathy he put his arm 
round her. He silently allied with her against 


Lady Euphrosyne and Jack. The understandin 
was complete. 

“Tell me all about it, dear, dear Dora.” 

Dora put her head on his shoulder, choked 
and sobbed, and finally found words. 

““ Neddie, she went out before breakfast this 
morning. She left word with that insufferable 
Grimshawe that she meant to see the town alone ; 
she wished to be thoroughly American, independ- 
ent, and a lot more rubbish. I was so glad! 
I only hoped she would fall into the Frog-pond 
and perish. 1 hope she has; but no—I know it’s 
Jack.” Here Dora sobbed and choked again, and 
was not soothed until Mr. Tympkins had muttered 
“‘ Qutrageous !” “Infamous!” over and over with 
belligerent emphasis. 

“And this whole day, Neddie, [ve been be- 
sieged. There are cards for Lady Euphrosyne, 
invitations including Lady Euphrosyne. A score 


of men called, and every one of them looked as , 
if he expected a—a circus. And last of alla note 


from Mrs. Simonds, me to bring Lady 
Euphrosyne to the ball to-night. Already the 
town was talking about her beauty and her fas- 
cinations. That means, Neddie, already the town 
is splitting its sides over us. I saw it all. I 
made up my mind that when she came in I'd 
handle her without gloves. I'd tell her plainly 
that she’s making a fool of herself, But she 
hasn’t come, and Jack hasn’t come.” 

‘“‘He has! he has!” Dora’s voice had not been 
too sweet and low, for the interruption came from 
the farther end of the room. She tore herself 
from Mr. Tympkins and stood trembling. Ver- 
non’s voice sounded nearer. 

“T’m late, I know, but I’ve brought such good 
news that—” 

“Then you have seen her. It wasyou!” Dora 
stood directly in front of Vernon, an image of 
slighted beauty bent upon vengeance. ‘“ How dare 
you come here and tell me? Where is she ?” 

Vernon took her hands. “ My dear, she is— 

ne.” 

“Gone!” shouted Mr. Tympkins. 

“Gone!” echoed Dora, and hid hgr face in 
Vernon’s coat. 

Mr. Tympkins discreetly took counsel with the 
fire. Presently Vernon said: “ The tale is short 
and simple. I was eating my dinner at the hotel, 
quietly, inoffensively, when she fell upon me. 
She talked for ten minutes, and I made just two 
ideas my own. One, that Grimshawe and the 
luggage are to be packed down to the hotel right 
off. The other, that she leaves for Chicago at 
midnight. She sends you this note.” 

Dora flew to the light. A violent shudder 
shook Mr. Tympkins. “ By-the-way, Vernon”— 
he tried to speak naturally—“ is she alone? Per- 
haps I'd better—” 

Vernon slapped him on the back. “No need, 
no need. There’s a man with her.” 


“A man!” sereamed Dora, as she opened tlie | 


note. “Oh, the wr-r-retch! Listen—listen to 
this : 

_ “*T adore surprises. I am going to surprise 
you. You are charming; I adore you. That is 
not the surprise. You are all charming, even 
your worthy brother, my dear dead Harold’s 
friend. Harold was, not to speak it profanely, a 
little slow, and I can not but discover resem- 
blance in that respect between him and your 
truly estimable brother, to whom commend me. 
And Mr. Vernon, he is tremendously satisfactory. 
He is like me, as I say—as those giddy French 
say—a type. When I think of the American hu- 
mor which you two will embody, as it were, I 
am tempted to promise to visit you just as soon 
as you are settled. ‘But for the present I must 
leave you. To-day I have married one who has 
long had my heart. He is my very soul, though 
the ignorant prejudice of an old society scorns 
him. 

“«* My solicitor, also my dear dead papa’s most 
intimate friend, was, indeed, so infuriated as to 
declare that unless the infernal young scamp (my 
soul!) should leave the country, he would have 
him shot by special order of the Queen. I, khow- 
ing my solicitor’s inflexible resolution, and her 
Majesty’s mania for preserving the integrity of 
the aristocracy, bade him fly. But I followed, 
and we are one. [I have telegraphed the mar- 
riage across. Please ask Mr. Tympkins to insert 
it in your newspapers. He is so good about do- 
ing little things himself! Will vou send Grim- 
shawe and the luggage down to the inn? We 
will go home by Corea and the Himalayas. Be- 
lieve that I regret those promised scientific chats 
and explorations among your savage tribes. 

“ «Ever your loving friend, 
‘“** EUPHROSYNE Lanepon.’” 


“ Langdon !” said Mr. Tympkins, in a bewilder- 
ed way. “That must be—” 

“ Of course it is,” interrupted Dora, with quiet 
scorn. Then, looking radiantly at Vernon: ‘“ How 
clever you are, Jack! You said there was a note 
in that bouquet. Here’s a postscript: ‘There 
will be a row with Leopold’s manager. But we'll 
slip off to-night, and arrange it all by telegraph. 
I hope Mr. Tympkins will not grieve for me.’ ” 

“ Grieve for her!” shouted Mr. Tympkins, who, 
as Dora read t'.e letter, had been tossing his hat 
in the air, shouting ‘hurrah, slapping Vernon on 
the back, and altogether conducting himself like 
a man with irrepressible natural impulses— 
“grieve for her! I have not had such an emo- 
tion of joy for ten years back. And honestiy, 
Dora, I meant to desert you and her at Simonds’s 
door. I meant to fly to New York—to the devil 
—anywhere out of sound of her voice.” 

Dora put her hands on his shoulders: “ Down 
on your knees, Neddie, and thank Heaven—” 

“1 do,” he exclaimed, fervently, “ for the bird 
of freedom, for great and giorious American in- 
stitootions, and, above all—above all, Dora—for 

” 


“ Amen,” said Vernon. “ Let’s go and be mer- 
ry at Simonds’s ball.” 
Anniz Ropertson MacFarlane. 


THE PASSING OF LINCOLN. 


THe legions came, by chieftains urged, 
Unto the bugle call ; 

The brain of forty empires surged 
Within that spacious hall. 

The band whose colors made their way 
Through conflicts slow to cease, | 

Now gathered here once more to say 
What soul should rule in peace. 

Starred flags were flowing overhead 
Abore the fair and strong, 

And portraits of the worshipped dead 
Gazed through the living throng. 


A rugged, tender, suff’ring face 
Looked kindly over all— 

He who with strong and awkward grace 
First sounded Victory’s call ; 

The chief who with stern nerve-controls 
Slaved for his country’s need, 

The while by him three million souls 
From servitude were freed; 

Who, clear of head and strong of heart, 
Had fought dissension down, 

And, if God takes a hero’s part, 
Now wears a kingly crown. 


Near and more near that portrait stood, 
To those of thoughtful mind, 

Until his shade, serene and good, 
Seemed stepping from behind. 

It was as if the nation cried 
For help of him anon, 

And once more drew him from beside 
The murmuring Sangamon. 

It was as if the saint and sage 
Had e’en from heaven appeared, 

To shield his country from the rage 
Of dangers felt and feared. 


And thus he, silent, seemed to speak : 
“O men with power untold, 

Think long to-day before you seek 
A man of selfish mould! 

Well was it spoke by one now laid 
On Erie’s restful shore, 

In homes the nation’s choice is made, 
Not ’mid this tempest-roar. — 

Your every step high Heaven hears: 
See that "tis straight and sure; 

That no man as your chief appears 
Who is not clean and pure!” 


The henchmen waved their hands and cheered 
The name they had been told; 

A thousand glittering flags appeared, 
By crafty plan unrolled; 

Conspiracy with brazen face 
Glared ’neath the Martyr’s eyes; 

A hand by office-greed disgraced 
Moved nearer to the prize; 

And when the midnight forced belief 
That guile had won the race, 

To those who looked, a shade of grief 
Swept o’er the Martyr’s face. 


And when the morning vistas rung 
With victory’s reckless note, 
And cries of blatant bliss were flung 
From many a hireling throat, 
It seemed unto the thoughtful-eyed 
As if the saint had gone 
Once more unto his rest beside 
The murmuring Sangamon ; 
For e’en his semblance naught could save 
That brilliant scene to crown; 
The demagogue’s tempestuous wave 
Had torn the Martyr down. 
DeExTER SMITH. 


GENERAL JAMES WATSON 
| W EBB. 


Tue death of General Wess, on the 7th inst., 
at the age of eighty-two, removes a maa who in 
his time acted a very prominent part in American 
journalism and politics. The son of General 
Samcet B. Wess, a brave and distinguished Rev- 
olutionary soldier, his early predilections were for 
a military life; but after a brief career in the 
army, most of which was passed on the frontier 
in service against the Indians, he resigned his 
lieutenant’s commission, and coming to New York, 
entered the ranks of journalism. In 1827 he be- 
came part proprietor and chief editor of the 
Morning Courier, and two years later combined 
with it the Enquirer, which he purchased from 
M. M. Noau. 

At that time the press of New York was al- 
most provincial in character. The editorials 
were meagre and insignificant. The news from 
Washington was nearly a week old when it ap- 
peared in print. Mr. Wess, then a young man 
full of fire and enterprise, infused new life into 
the Sleepy Hollow journalism of the day. He 
organized a system of pony expresses between 
New York and Washington, by which he received 
news from the national capital twenty-four hours 
in adtance of the mail, and made great improve- 
ments in the methods of obtaining European 
news from incoming ships. A swift yacht, built 
expressly for him by Isaac Wess, boarded ships 
at a distance of seventy-five or a hundred miles 
outside of Sandy Hook, and enabled him to pro- 
cure files of newspapers and correspondence in 
advance of all rivals. The vigorous enterprise 
displayed by Mr. Wess placed the Courier and 
Enquirer in the front rank of American journal- 
ism, and kept it there until the advent of steam- 
ships and the telegraph made a radical change in 
the whole system of collecting news. In 1861 
the Courier and Enquirer was merged in the 
New York World, and Mr. Wess retired from 
journalism. 

In early life a Democrat, afterward an active 
and influential Whig, General Wess — who ac- 


‘quired his military title from his appointment as 


rigadier-General of Militia in 1851—found it 


impossible to ally himself with any political or- 
ganization when the Whig party became extinct. 
He disliked the Abolitionists, and could not see 
his way to joining the moderate Democrats. In 
1861 he was appointed by President Lixcotn Min. 
ister to Brazil, and held the post until 1869, wher 
he left it voluntarily in consequence of a personal 
disagreement with the Brazilian government. 
General Wess was a man of quick temper, and 


was often involved in serious difficulties with his | 


contemporaries in journalism and with politicians. 
The most memorable of these.disputes resulted 
in a duel, in 1842, with the Hon. Tuomas F. Mar- 
SHALL, of Kentucky. The meeting took place in 
Delaware. General Wess was indicted for leav- 
ing the State with the intention of fighting a.duel, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to two vears’ im- 
prisonment, but was immediately pardoned by 
Governor SEWARD. 

In connection with the mention of this duel 
we are permitted to relate some reminiscences of 
an old New York pressman, which have never 
been given to the public. 

Shortly after the duel, and while still under 
sentence of imprisonment, General Wess sent 
for this gentleman, and asked him how soon a 
complete newspaper office, including presses and 
composing-room, could be fitted up. “I make 
this inquiry,” said the General, “‘ because I under- 
stand that a movement is on foot to force me to 
withdraw from the Courier and Enquirer in con- 
sequence of my part in the duel with Marsmatt ; 
and the matter may depend on the celerity with 
which I may be able to start a rival paper.” 

“ Within twenty-four hours,” was the prompt 
reply. It was satisfaciory to General Wess; and 
as he remained on the Courter and Enquirer for 
nearly twenty years thereafter, it is to be pre- 
sumed that his partners were also satisfied—that 
he would be a dangerous rival. 

While engaged in conversation with this friend, 
General Wess gave him a few particulars of the 
duel. He had promised his wife, before setting 
out for the encounter, not to take the life of his 
rival. The General was a first-rate shot, and when 
he acquainted his second with his determination 
to fire into the ground, the latter remonstrated 
with him for risking his life in this manner. 

“ Mr. Marsna.u,” said the second, “has been 
practicing with a pistol for weeks, and can cut 
an inch ribbon at ten paces every shot.” 

“IT don’t care for that,” replied the General ; 
“the ribbon doesn’t hold a pistol, which, as I 
know, makes all the difference in the world.” 

True to his promise, General Wess fired into 
the ground. A second round followed, and the 
General again threw away his shot, but was se- 
verely wounded in the knee by his antagonist, 
and was unable to stand. The seconds decided 
that the duel was closed, but Mr. Mars#atv in- 
sisted on another round. Im vain the seconds 
protested, until General Wess, tired of the alter- 
cation, and forgetting his promise to his wife, ex- 
claimed, “ Put me in a chair, if he wants another 
round, and [ll kill him!” 

That ended the fighting. General Wxss could 
probably have slain his antagonist in the first 
round; but contented himself with bewildering 
his aim by drawing his fire. 


A JAPANESE SHAVE. 


Or all the towns in Japan accessible to the for- 
eigner, Kioto is by far the most interesting. 
There is no European quarter, and judging from 
the behavior of the natives, I should say that the 
average of Europeans fiading their way thither 
in the course of a year is small. We did a good 
deal of miscellaneous shopping, and wherever we 
went there assembled a crowd of people of all 
ages and both sexes. They were very quiet, and 
not intentionally rude, but their capacity for a 
prolonged steady stare is infinite. What they 
say did not—at least, not immediately—suggest 
interchange of remark. «They just stood and 
dumbly stared, watching every slightest motion 


or gesture of the strange beings who had dropped © 
from Heaven knows where upon the streets of. 


their city. : 

On the night of our arrival we went to a bar- 
ber’s shop for a shave, necessary after four days’ 
travel. As our jinrickshas drew up at the bar- 
ber’s shop the crowd began to g@theér, and when 
it was discovered that two foreigners were actu- 
ally about to be shaved, the excitement through- 
out the quarter deepened in intensity. The crowd 
blocked up the narrow street, those behind trying 
to see over the heads of others in front, whilst the 
thrice fortunate ones in the first line flattened their 
noges against the window, and steamed it with 
their breath. Inside the shop there was a reflex 
of the excitement. The barber himself, though 
pale, was collected in manner, and gave me only 
one gash. But his whole family were ranged in 
a group in the kitchen, which opened into the 
shop. The assistants stood around, from time to 
time handing necessary articles to the operator. 
The most hopeless case was the small boy, whose 


duty it was to stand by and hand paper, combs, | 


brush, towel, or whatever might .be needed by 
the barber. He stood at the elbow of the chair 
whilst I was being shaved, with his face half a 
foot from mine, his lips slightly parted, and a pair 
of great brown eyes unnaturally extended fixed on 
my face. I fancy he was in a condition of modi- 
fied catalepsy. At any rate, he neither moved nor 
spoke whilst the barber rasped me, and when I 
vacated the chair in favor of my young friend he 
began afresh on him. 

It was the most villainous shave I ever suf- 
fered. A dinner-knife would have been for the 
purpose a luxurious article compared with the 
razor. I besought the barber to let me off, but 
without avail. It was the opportunity of a life. 
time, and he would not limit its duration by any 
voluntary act. Finally, when he had done with 
both of us, he charged one and eightpence for his. 
fiendish work, which seemed to us a very dear price 
for two such shaves. 
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PLEASURE-BOATING ON THE SCHUYLKILL.—Drawn py A. B. Frost. 
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THE LATE JUDGE NOAH HAYNES SWAYNE.—(Sze Pace 402.) 
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THE LATE JUSTICE SWAYNE. 


Noan Haynes Swayne, ex-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, who died in 
this city on the 8th inst.,-was a native of Cul- 
pepper County, Virginia, and was nearly eighty 
years of age. Acquiring his early. education by 
private study while a clerk for an apothecary in 
Alexandria, he prepared himself for the medical 
profession, but changed his intentions, and began 
the study of the law at Warrenton. Soon after 
his admission to the bar in 1824 he removed to 
Coshocton, Ohio. In 1889 he was elected to the 
Ohio Legislature, and in the following year was 
appointed United States District Attorney for 
that State. He held the latter position for nine 
years, during which he lived in Columbus. 

In 1884 he was chosen Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, but declined to accept the office. 
Two years later he was again elected to the Le- 
gislature, where he took a prominent part in or- 
ganizing State asylums and other institutions for 
the blind, the insane, and the deaf and dumb. 
On January 4, 1862, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoty a Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Judge Swayne discharged his ju- 
dicial duties with: faithfulness and ability for 
nineteen years, resigning on January 25, 1881. 
ke has since, under the general law on the sub- 
ject, received a pension equal to his salary while 
on the bench. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon Judge Swaysz by Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1863. . Among his sons is General JoHN 

aGER Swayne, a veteran of the war, who is 
now a well-known jawyer in New York. 


SETTING THE TRAMPS AT 
WORK. 
Tue highly important question of what to do 


_with beggars and tramps has, in part at least, been 


answered ip a practical way by the newly estab- 
lished charity in Philadelphia known as “The 
Wayfarers’ Lodge.” Men of these classes apply- 
ing for help are given a supper consisting of 
bread and stewed fruit, after which they are com- 
pelled to divest themselves of their clothing, which 
is then subjected to a process of steaming, by 
means of which any impurities are thoroughly de- 
stroyed.. While this is going on, the men are re- 
quired to take a bath, after which they are fur- 
nished with a clean night dress, and sent off to 
bed. In the morning they are given a break- 
fast of the same fare as the supper, and immedi- 
ately afterward are sent into the yard to saw and 
chop wood as an equivalent for the food and lodg- 
ing they have received. This is the test point 
where the pure grain is easily sifted from the chaff. 
For those who are found deserving, situations are 
procured as rapidly as possible, while the others 
are marched off at double-quick to the House of 
Correction. 


a 
THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK-BOOK 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical. 
Works, Providence, R. —{Adv.] 


FROM COL. D. McDANIEL, 


OWNER OF SOME OF THE FASTEST RUNNING 

HORSES IN THE WORLD. 

JEBOME Park, June 21. 

This is to certify that I have used Dr. Tobias’ Vene- 
tian Horse Liniment and Derby Condition Powders on 
my race-horses, and found them to give perfect satis- 
faction. In fact, they bave never failed to cure any 
ailment for which they are used. The liniment, when 
rubbed in by the hand, never blisters or takes the hair 
off; it has more penetrative qualities thin any other 
I have tried, which I suppose is the t secret of its 


success in curing sprains. The in ients from which 


the Derby Powders are made have been made known 


to me by Dr. Tobias. They are ney: * hafmless. 
—[Adv.} 


THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Bugnett’s Coooatnx has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Buenerr’s Fravouinc Exrraors are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winsiow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 

ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 265c. a bottle.—[Adv.]} © 


Ir you suffer from looseness of the bowels, AnGos- 
Tura Bitters will surely cure you. ware of coup- 
terfeits, and ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, prepared by Dr. J.G. B. Sizrexetr & Sons.-{ Adv.] 


De. Fennxr’s St. Vitus’ Dance Specific always cures. 
By dealers. Circular. Fredonia, N. Y.{4de) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILSON’S 


= Venetian Blind. 


Rolls from above 


WH 


Ordinary shade, 
oh & 2nd is a protection 
thieves. (An 
) kind of wood.) Hand. 
8omely finished. 
Wilson’s “ English” 
VENETIAN 
to pull — with cord. 


cut. 
Wilson's Rolling 
STKELSHUTTERS, 
fireand burglarproof. 
Send for iliustra- 
G. WELSON, 


illite 


- 


527 and 529 W.22c Si, 
New York. 
ACHE y Mention this paper. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Landborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Violet. 
Lunudborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
_ > well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO,, Dorchester, Mass. 
A Neighbor 


ou—if de not happen to 
can te ou do 
them yourselt—ot his knowjedge 


demonstrating that AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is 
an ever reliable and thorough purifier of the 
blood: one that will eradicate from the system 
every atom of the taint of Scrofulous, ie he 
or Contagious Diseases; enrich impoverish 
blood; strengthen enfeebled vital organs; invig- 
orate and build up the system, as is in the power 
of no other medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Has been nearly forty years standing the test ted 


the world’s use, and the best proofs that it 
successfully met the requirements upon it are, 


blood purifier wn; 
There is n great annual increase in tho de- 


are constantly o nm great numbers, by per- 

sons whom it has cured rn cor- 
blood, even 

of many years standing. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
] bile, head- 


oss of appeti 
ache, cereb- 


N N ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON 
Sole 


27, rue Rambutean, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


aria. 
G R | [ |p N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreca- 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
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or below as easily as | 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR I884. 
By W. PemBroxe Fetrince. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 572 pages. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 504 pages. : 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. 


No American is fully equipped for travel in Europe 
without this hand-book.—Phila, North American. 


Sw Any of the Volumes sent by mail on recei 
of Three Dolls. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


, STIFF CUFES. 
= The most convenient, strong, 
reliable button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


RUPTURE 


Cured withont an operation or the inj trueses inflict 
by Dr. J. A: SHERMAN’S method. ‘Ofkce, 251 Broad 
way,New York. His book,with Phot 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, 


hic likeness- 
ed for 10c. 


A SATISFACTORY SUBSSTITUT 
FORTHE TELEPHONE - 


Send six cents for tage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly bec ot goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than pwn J elae 
u 


NEW YORK CITY. 


.|. in this world. Fortunes await the workers a tely | 
“sure. At once address Txve & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


“Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 
Highest Award Oentennial, 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal, 1881—1882. 


or every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 


ay 
\_ POSITIVE CURE 
ing 
DISEASE. 


[TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofuloue, Inherited, Con- 

meee, pper-eolored Diseases of the Blood 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Remxpigs. 

RrsoOtvent, the new blood po 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and So restores the Hair. 

Cutiourna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet 

nsable 

kin Blemishes, 


Chapped and Oily Skin 


ourna Remepixs are absolute! pure, and the only 
utifiers. 


Cutt 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 
Sold here. Price, Cuticu 
25 cents; lvent, $1. Pre 
AND CuEMIOAL N, Mass. 
Send for How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES) 


50 cents; Soap, 
y Porrer Drve 


fest 
Rides as easy one per- 
son as with two. 


carry. ually well adapted to rough 

roads and fine of cities. 

sold byall 2dingCarriage Builders and Dealers 


Hiemry Timk 
PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. | 


Ouves, TERRA OCOTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 
Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 


showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. — 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


16 Platt Street Foot of Case Avenue, 
CLEVELAND. O 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 
ACENOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE . 


MOST COMPLETE 
SCIENTIFIC SKATE 
and Rink Mem as the 

MO DURABLE 


Libera 
or new # page [illustrated Catal e, 
stampto M.C. HENLEY, RIC OND. IND. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186: Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazaz Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 

First Prize Medal, Vienna, .1873. 
Manufacturer of 

C. WEIS { Meerschaum Goods, 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


3 cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


ASPINWALL & SON. 


TILES of All Descriptions | 


MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &e. 
Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


MINTON'S of'tie Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles. 


75 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Unrivalled in Strength and Speed. - 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS for 1884. 


American Writing-Machine Co., 
CORRY, PA. 


cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
er Sold by all Druggiste, or sent by mail on receipt 
26c. C.-L. Hines, 45 N. Del. Ave., Philadeip!iia, Pa. 


FROM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


from Curiovra, is indis- 
n treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, | 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


L 
The Great Argument : 

Or, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. By 
W. H. Tuomson, M.A, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical De- 
partment University of New York. Pages 
480. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


IL. 
Mothers in Council, 


Pages 194. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


IE. 
Tommy Upmore.” 

The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., M.P., formerly known as “Tommy Up- 
more.” By R. D. Brackmorg, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


IV. 
Short History of the Reformation, 


By Joan F. Hurst, D.D. Map and Woodcuts. 
Pages 134. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vv. 
Haswell’s Engineers’ Pocket-Book. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket-Book of Ta- 
bles, Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Me- 
chanics, Mathematics, and Physics, including 
Areas, Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &.; Loga- 
rithms, Steam and the Steam-Engine, Naval 
Architecture, Masonry, Steam Vessels, Mills, 
&c.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, &.; Orthogra- 
phy of Technical Words and Terms, &c., &c. 
By Crarites H. Civil, Marine, and 
Mechanical Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, England, &. Forty-fifth Edition, En- 
tirely Rewritten; with 226 Additional Pages ; 
printed from New Electrotype Plates. Pages 
932. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $4.00. 


VI. 
Manners and Social Usages. 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” Pages 326, 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


VIL. | 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninas. 
By Pavt Barron Watson. Pages 348. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


VII. 
The Entailed Hat ; 


‘Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 


GrorGE ALrrep Townsend (“Gath”). Pages 
576. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Haerer & Buorurus will send ang of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
_Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


Haurver’s Catacoaus mailed free on recetpt of 
in stamps. 


‘Ten Cents in 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
HAVE YOU SEEN 


HORSMAN’S 
Special Bicycle ? 


Sizes 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches. 


In standard finish or full nickel. 


This machine is made for hard work, and 
; is warranted to give satisfaction. 


SEND STAMP FOR BICYCLE CATALOGUE C. 
EK. I. HORSMAN, 80 and 82 William &t.. N. Y. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harprr’s WEEKLY, Bazar, YOuNG 
Prortx, and Macazine, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| FraNkiin Square, New York. 
June 1, 1884. 


Ni) 
BAND 
Unifo 


\EACHERS WANTED —10 PRINCIPALS, 12 
"Tl "hodkesaste. and a number for Music, Art, and 


Specialties. Application form mailed for tage. 
Scprty Enicago, I). 
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| seo (aticura 
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| SSF: 
| » BAND MEN 
— es Prevare for Campaign of (884 
TELEREMA . AP NSTRUMENTS, 


403, 


SrrrtER No. 1. “Shust you dinks of Plaine, unt eight hours, dat’s der ticket fur der olt 


beoples.”” 


Serrter No. 2. “ Bedad, an’ it’s no ticket at all. Wait a bit, an’ you’ll see the raal article, 
the ould one, eight hours—maybe less—wid Tin Hours’ Pay!” 


SeTtLeR No. 1. “Is dot so?” 


CORCORAN 
Storm-Defying 


WIND - MILL, 


The only Mill embrac- 
ing all the recent im- 
Received 

ilver Medal at Paris, 
1878; Matanzas, 1881. 


pe 
tion in the vicinity of 
New York. Every one 
warranted as to durabil- 
ity and quantity of water 
which can be pumped to 
any required height from 
any location. Address, 
for Circulars, 


A. J. CORCORAN, 


76 John Street, 
\===—= NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


Ir you WANT A Day Book MADgs, 
you WANT A MADE, 


Ir you want A CasH Book MADE, 

Ir you WANT A LEDGER MADRE, 

IF you WANT A RECOKD MADE, | 

Ir you WANT A Book MADE, 

Ir you WANT A SALES BooK MADE, 

IF you WANT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 

Ir you WANT PaPEeR For Heaps, 

IF you WANT Paper ror Note Heaps, 

you WANT Paper For Bi_t Hgaps, 

IF you WANT WritTiInG PAPgeR FOR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


FOR **LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS., 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Usrp BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep BY ALL BoOoKBINDERS. 
Usep By ALL LiITHOGRAPHERS. 
Usep By ALL Printers. 
SOLD BY ALL Paper DEALERS. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wor.p's Fairs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and are in water- mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the - 
plustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 


the War, 


2 vols, Price, delivered, free of express 
cea Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


. McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


744 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


enol) 
Constable K Co 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 


High-class Novelties in English and French 
Neckwear, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
Flannel Negligée and Travelling Shirts, Pa- 
jamas, Boating and Bathing Suits, Smoking 
Jackets, Lap Robes in Pongee Silk and Cloth, 
Dress and Driving Gloves, Suspenders, &c., 


Broadway 19th st. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THomPson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


Be, ELEGANT 
DRESS 
™ MRS. THOMPSON’S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals. and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dressy 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and Im- - 
+l parting a youthful appearance to every face. 
Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 
Ko. 32 Kast 14th Strect, New Yerk. 


ig? 


Agents want- 
ed for authen- 
tic edition of 
hie life. Pub- 
lished at Au- 

t. 


usta, his home. Largest, handsomest, cheapest, bes 

y the renowned historian and biographer, Col. Con- 
well, whose life of Garfield, published by us, outseld 
the twenty others by 60,000. Outsells every book ever 
published in this world ; many agents are selling fifty 
daily. Agents are making fortunes. All new D- 
ners successful; grand chance for them; $43.50 made 
by a lady agent the first day. Terms most liberal. 
Particulars free. Better send 25 cents for postage, 
&c., on free now large pro- 

tus book, and save valuable time. 
ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
and good salary selling Queen Olty 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
fit Free. Address 


City Suspender Oo., Cimcianati, O. 


j Rubber Printing Stam Sam- 
BIG PAY & o.,Clevelaud,0. 


NY 


- RAID A LA MODE ON A GAMBLING HOUSE. | 
Soromon SnowBaL (to inquiring Detective). ‘“ Yes, Boss, de gemmen got de note sayin’ you 


was comin’, an’ am out ob de city to-day; an’” 


Safe Decloset Cump’ny.” 


de imple’nts was tuk dis mornin’, sah, to de 


i 


: 
: 
> 


»y 

- 
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| When she had Children she gave them CASTORIA.. 


for CASTORIA, 
lung to CASTORIA,- 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 

adherent. 
RICE POWDER 


PREPARED 
WITH BISMUTH 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, P 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DON’T DROWN. 


IMPROVED PATENT CORK 
LIFE-PRESERVER 


For Swimming & Boating. 
= ALL SIZES. 
Price $1.50, delivered. 
D. KAHNWEILER, 
146 Worth St.,N.W. 


SPECIAL 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WREKLY...........-. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE......... 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

Gue Tear GB 10 


Postage Vree to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes Of the 
Youse Prort« with the first Number for November, 
aud the Volumes of the Magazine with the Nambers 
for June and Decem)er of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER. & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. | 


DENTIFRICE LOTION S 
POWDER. 


3 Hygienical 


Preparations 
for 


» the Teeth and the Mouth. | 

8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. | 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Preas,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists.g8ole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITIL & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


KNAPP’S 
ROOT BEER EXTRACT. 


A 25c. bottle makes 10 gallons KNAPP’S celebrated 
ROOT BEER. In liquid form; no boiling. The most 
healthy and economical beverage in the world. Send 
for circular. Depot, 362 Hudson Street, New York. 
Sold by most druggists. 


MONEY MARR wi, 


and full particniars free. S. I. SP CER, 
112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


IT ) AYS to sell our Rubber Stamps. Pree catalogue 
Agents, & Co., Cleveland, O. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Reoire 
K. Sells at sight, You double your money. Ad- - 

dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UBBER Stamps. Best made. Immense Catalogue free 
to Agents. The G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O, 


& CO.,9 Fenchurch 
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